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SUMMER WALKING SUIT. 


HIS pretty walking suit, with a low-necked, 
gored, sleeveless basque, worn over a plain 
waist with puffed sleeves, is especially designed 


for summer wear, and may be made of wash 
goods, or of foulard, or of pongee with grena- 
dine flounces, or wholly of one material. With- 
out the low, sleeveless basque it is equally well 
suited for the heavier goods worn in autumn. 
The tunic is stylish, and the corsage, with 
puffed sleeves, is novel and elegant. ‘The 
original is of bright blue Chambery, trimmed 
with ruffles and puffs of white Swiss muslin, 
and bows of blue silk ribbon. White chip 
hat, with a long hanging braid of blue silk, 
and white feather. White pongee parasol, 
trimmed with blue. Yellow gloves. Blue 
slippers, with large rosette and buckle. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF SUMMER WALKING SUIT. 

Tuts pattern comprises four articles, viz. : 
sleeveless basque, plain waist and sleeves, 
puffed tunic, and six-gored walking skirt. 

Low-NECKED SLEEVELESS HALF-TIGHuT 
Basque.—This basque is gored to the shoul- 
der in six pieces, viz.: front and two side 
pieces, back and two side pieces, trimmed 
round the neck and bottom with a row of 
ruching of the same material as the basque. 
Only half the pattern is given. All the 
seams are allowed, an outlet of an inch be- 
ing given for seam under the arm and shoul- 
der, and a quarter of an inch for the other 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 
ards. 

Priain Waist WITH PUFFED SLEEVE AND 
Dovuste Rorrie.—This pattern is in eight 
pieces, viz.: for waist, front, back, and side 
piece, and for sleeve, three bias puffs, gath- 
ered at the top and bottom,.and double ruffle 
pinked on both edges and set on the bottom of 
the sleeve, with a row of ruching between each 
puff, made of the same material as the basque 
and walking skirt. Only half the pattern is 
given. All the seams are allowed, an outlet 
of an inch being given for the side seams and 
shoulders, and a quarter of an inch for the 
other seams. Baste up the waist and basque, 
and try them on, wrong side out, before sew- 
ing, so as to adjust them to the peculiarities 
of each individual figure. Little fitting will be 
needed—not more than is generally required 
after the first cutting by a dress-maker—as the 
bust measure regulates the proportions. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3} 
yards, 

Purrep Tunic.—This pattern is in five 
Pieces, viz.: front, puff for front, back, puff 
for back, and belt. Two bias puffs are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom; a ruffle twelve 
inches deep is gathered in with the upper part 
of the large puff, and a ruffle eight inches 
deep trims the lower part of the tunic. .A 
tow of ruching separates the puffs, and forms 
a heading for the ruffle. The ruffle is not 
furnished. Only half the pattern is given. 
The tunic is looped by means of narrow tapes 
on the wrong side. ‘ 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6} 
yards. 

Six-corED WaLkine Sxirt.—This pat- 
tern consists of five pieces: front breadth, 
two side gores, back breadth, and belt. A 

ruffle twelve inches deep, with six-inch puff, 
headed with ruching, the same as the tunic, 
forms a very handsome trimming for the bot- 
tom of the skirt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 94 
yards, x 

Material for ruffle and puff, 6 yards. 

Every separate piece of the pattern has the 
name and directions for putting together 
Printed thereon, and ‘all the pieces of the pat- 
tern are properly notched and numbered, so 
as to be adjusted with the greatest ease... ‘The 
patterns are furnished in ‘sizes 30-46 inches, 
bust measure, for the manner of taking which 
see Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 26. Dress- 
makers will save themselves time and trouble 
2 cutting patterns to fit their customers by 


keeping the whole set of nine sizes constantly 
on hand, 





SHADE TREES FOR STREETS. 


WE have often been asked the question, 


_ ‘* What are the best trees for planting on 
| the sidewalks of our cities and villages?” For 





this purpose people generally demand quick-grow- 
ing trees with spreading branches, so as to ob- 
tain shade for the sidewalk almost as quickly as 
an awning could be put up; and trees that are 
free from insects. . These requirements have re- 


duced the selection to a very small compass; 
and as the Ailanthus has been the only tree that 
fulfilled all the conditions, it has been very ex- 
tensively planted. And what has been gained 
by it? On account of the sickening odor of its 

flowers, and its habit of throwing up the flag- 
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SUMMER WALKING SUIT. 


[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents 


and Bust Measure.) 


4 ging and pavement with its roots, those who 
planted them have been only too glad te cut 
them down after losing ten or twelve years 
of time, and begin again with some other 
healthier, more beautiful, but slower growing 
tree. So with the Silver Poplar, which is 
worse than the Ailanthus for destroying the 
pavement and area-ways of the houses with 
its suckers; and the Weeping-Willow has such 
a large spreading top that when fully grown 
it shades the house too much. 

What are really required for our purpose 
are trees that do not grow too tall or spread 
too wide, so as to interfere with the windows 
of the houses, that are of reasonably rapid 
growth, and that will not throw up or injure 
the pavement with suckers. Fortunately, 
some of our native trees are the best adapt- 
ed for this; indeed, among exotic trees we 
do not find more than half a dozen that are 
equally as well suited to it with our own native 
ones. As for the injuries and annoyances 
of insects, especially caterpillars, we can easily 
avoid them by care in destroying them when 
in their nests, or by picking off the cocoons, 
or, better yet, by encouraging insectivorous 
birds to take up their abode in our cities. 
That this may be done we have abundant evi- 
dence in the city of New York. It is true 
that it may involve the feeding and confine- 
ment of vicious boys now and then for four 
or five days in a lock-up; but between the 
pleasure and comfort of walking under the 
shade of trees in the hot, sultry days of July 
and August, and the indulgence of the evil 
propensities of unrestrained urchins, there 
should not be much hesitation in choosing. 
When the English sparrows were introduced 
here police regulations were enforced, because 
the sparrows cost money. Our native birds 
are now also coming into the city, showing 
that if they had been protected they would 
have remained with us. 

In planting trees on streets or roads it is 
absolutely necessary to supply them liberally 
with good fresh soil; the holes should be dug 
out four or five feet across, and be from two 
and a half to three feet deep; all the earth 
taken out should be thrown away, and the 
hole, when the tree is planted, filled up with 
fresh garden soil, or the top soil of an old 
pasture field, first paring off the sod. No 
manure or earth from ‘the wood-pile should 
be mixed with it, as all such materials under- 
go a fermentative process when mixed in the 
soil in any quantity; this is highly injurious 
to the roots of the tree, causing decay in the 
young roots as soon as they begin to push out. 
The earth should be firmly trodden down as 
it is filled in, and care be taken that it is well 
distributed between the fibrous roots of the 
tree. The tree should be well staked and 
braced against the effects of the winds, and 
the surface well mulched with long stable 
manure, leaves, or similar material. By a 
little extra care and expense in planting, two 
or three years time in the growth of the tree 
may be gained in the first eight or ten years 
after planting. 

The trees best suited for street planting are 
the Sugar-Maple; the Silver-leaved Maple, 
of very rapid growth; the Scarlet Maple, also 
a rapid grower; the European Sycamore Ma- 
ple, a species with large, deep green foliage 
and spreading branches, and a rapid grower. 

The Catalpa is an elegant, rapid-growing 
tree, of spreading habit, with very large fo- 
liage and large pyramidal clusters of white 
and purple flowers, which appear in July. 
We have never seen this tree attacked by in- 
sects. It comes into leaf rather later than 
most trees, and retains its foliage very late. It 
is an especial favorite for this purpose with us. 

The Horse-Chestnut is an elegant, well- 
known tree; but in dry situations is apt to 
have the leaves scorch and dry up in sum- 
mer; for moist situations we do not know of 
a finer tree. 
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The Scotch Elm is a rapid-growing tree, of 
spreading habit and large foliage, ‘The Ametr 
iesn White Elm is a superb tree where room can 
be allowed for it; but it is not suitable for plant- 
ing where the houses are built close to the line 
of the street. ‘The English Elm suckers very 
badly, and is unfit for street planting. 

The Kentucky Coffee-tree has curious-look- 
: '- A 8 2 . 









in hoo light; “airy foliage; 
it % a ‘tepid’ grower, ry pea where 
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stroyed our wative Ee and makes a very 
useful ‘tree for'street planti 
fe 
, of ve id gfowth, with pyrami 
of caida ierebtetechoned flowers. It is of a 
spreading habit, with very large foliage ; the tree 
is quite hardy, but in very cold winters the flow- 
poh et which are formed in autumn, are liable 
to be destroyed. We have never seen it molest- 
ed by insects. 

Onr native Tulip-tree, or Liriodendron, makes 
a very elegant shade tree, but is somewhat dif- 
ficult to transplant. We have, however, always 
succeeded with it by puddling the roots as soon 
as the tree was taken up, and then wrapping 
them in moist hay or straw. If the roots once 
become dried, it is almost impossible to make it 
live. “ 

The Bass-wood or Linden-trees, both of the 
English and American species, make beautiful 
shade trees; but, unfortunately, they are very 

‘ subject to the attacks of the borer, especially in 
large cities. In small towns or villages, where 
woodpeckers or birds of that class can get access 
to them, they would be very desirable. The 
flowers are very fragrant, and the foliage dense, 
that of the American species being very large. 
They are all rapid growers. 








AFLOAT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Wrmre in and out the fragrant meadow, 
Now the boatway lapses into shadow, 

While the high-arched forest branches quiver 
O’er green gloom and sunshine in the river. 
Anchored lilies dip before our gliding ; 
Scariet-finned, the perch below are sliding; 
Here a happy nest among the sedges 

Hides its pearls behind the reedy edges; 
Here the blue wings of a flitting swallow, 
With the fluttering pennon, flash and follow. 


All at once the world is wider round us; 
Emerald marshes far and near have bound us; 
Up their creeks a glistening tide goes sweeping, 
Where the sails, like pointed flames, are creeping ; 
Close above the idle light-house towers, 

Like a phantom, through the shining hours, 
Looms along the low and barren beaches, 

Over all the salty ocean reaches, 

Over all the wild white crests that landward 

Toss the fleeting foam-bow of their standard. 


Ah! the soaring, sinking of our flying— 

So may spirits pass who leave the dying. 

What a fresh breath from the hoary hollows? 
Turn again, ye little, skimming swallows— 
Space nor grace be found for summer’s nestlings 
Where these winds and waters keep their wrestlings; 
Ancient winds from ancient heavens falling, 
Awful deeps to one another calling! 

How the great swells of the bar are rolling, 
Purple-breasted, froth-flecked, to our trolling! 
Mount then, gallant bark, with gallant riding, 
Music echoes in their angry chiding, 

Music in the breaker’s silver thunder, 

Music in the billow cleft asunder! 

Now ne more the fitfal west wind teases : 

Loose the sail! and blow, ye mighty breezes! 
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we Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Sum- 
mer Walking Suit on the first page of this Number, 
graded to fit any figure, with the name and direc- 
tions for putting together printed on each separate 
piece of the Pattern, will be sent by the Publishers, 
post-paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
and Bust MEASURE. Mews-dealers supplied at 
the usual discount. For complete list of Cut Paper 

-atterns published sce Advertisement on page 543 
of this Number. 

SH Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Bridal Toilettes, Ladies’ Traveling, Walking, 

fvening, and Ball Dresses; Children’s Suits, 

Fichus, Blouse Waists, Gentlemen’s Hats ; Gar- 
den, Cottage, and other Furniture; Fancy Arti- 
cles, etc., etc. 





COMPLAINING OF MONOTONY. 


ATURE, wise and loving Nature, takes a 
great deal of pains to make us feel at 
home in this world. She is bent on domestic- 
ating us for a season on the earth, so that we 
may learn what she has to teach, and acquire 
what she has to bestow. And in all this she 
is the organ of something higher than herself, 
even of a wisdom and lovingness far remote 
from the immediate ends of present life. To 
get her purpose carried out, which is simply 
equivalent to having her work done, Nature 
must needs habituate us to a certain routine. 
The same things must be often repeated, the 
same acts, the same joys and sorrows, the same 
duties and experiences; and, since these are 
fundamental to our being, on no account can 
any serious break be allowed in them. 
We rebel against this beautiful order, We 
resist its steady requirements. We call them 








exactions, and fight bitterly against their sup- 
posed tyranny. ‘Ifswe can find or make an op- 
portunity to interrupt this fixed’continuance of 
things acts like a dead drag on our facul- 
ties, we are glad enough to vent our dissatis- 
faction enjoy a little variety, even though 
it be a fraud on our bettér nature. The change- 
less succession of everyday tasks, the wearisome 


perpetuity of trifles, the monotonous round of 1 


petty acts, weeks, months, years wearing the 
Same heavy aspect—how hard it all is to the 
buoyant and elastic spirit that would fain burst 
away and be a fresher and fuller self! In such 
moods we little think what we would lose, 
how dearly we should pay for our fancied free- 
dom, and how eager we should be to return to 
the old monotony as the true foundation of all 
strength and virtue. The most of our social 
and moral laws act like gravitation; indeed, 
they are gravitation in another form, operating 
to keep us fixed under an order of circum- 
stances, by which it becomes possible to emerge 
from ignorance and imbecility into something 
like manhood. 

A dreary repetition is it? Scenes and move- 
ments unvaried, details clinging tenaciously to 
every hour, each day a resurrection of yester- 
day, the weary to-morrow awaiting our advance 
with the same old and familiar face, novelty 
worn out long ago—it is all so, and it is all so 
ordained. But why? Only to lessen our pains 
and increase our pleasures. This same monot- 
ony is a gracious thing for us, since under any 
other arrangement life would be a series of 
silly flirtings from one object to another—a 
mere shuttle-cock flung from the vanity of to- 
day to the idler vanity of to-morrow. Within 
the compass of this monotony we have quite 
as much alternation as we can safely bear— 
enough for our hopes, and often too much for 
our fears. Despite of the uniformity, how 
many of our dearest treasures are hugged to 
our hearts with undissembled dread, lest the 
accidents which so frequently occur should 
tear them away! Had we less regularity, we 
should be victims of constant apprehension, 
which, so far from tending to make us more 
morally thoughtful, would only serve to stu- 
pefy the intellect and deaden all virtuous sens- 
ibilities. The inhabitants of volcanic regions, 
who hold their homes and lives on a most un- 
certain tenure, are usually less considerate of 
duty and more eager for transient pleasure than 
those who live amidst scenes less exposed to 
violent disturbance. And so, too, if less mo- 
notony prevailed, the imagination would grow 
frantic with the excitements of novelty, and the 
affections find no resting-place for their hopes 
and aspirations. 

The world is organized to suit us as we are, 
and to develop us according to the intention 
of Providence. It gives us all we need, all the 
power we can use, all the happiness we can en- 
joy; and further than this, it addresses the in- 
finite and the everlasting in our nature, trans- 
cending our capacity of attainment, and out- 
reaching even our vastest desires. No man 
ever lived up to the measure of its true possi- 
bilities. It is a habitation much too large, 
much too glorious for its tenant. If used, and 
not abused—if used agreeably to divine intent, 
and not perverted to sense and sensualism—no 
one can ever complain of weariness and ennui; 
for every day is a new day, and every hour 
brings some beauty or joy never before known 
and felt. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
©f Dressing-Gown and Slippers. 
i Y DEAR LORENZO,—I was yesterday 
reading a pleasant little story which would 
not be the less interesting to you that it was a 
love story. In the course of it the hero, Edwin, 
comes to the conclusion which so many young 
gentlemen reach as they sink into the sere and 
yellow age of twenty-two, that there is no sweet 
ministering spirit for him, but that, lonely and 
pensive, he is to wear his years away. He goes 
to the sea-side in the summer, to listen to the 
waves, and there—oh, destiny !—loitering late 
one afternoon upon the beach, he beholds a 
figure sitting upon the rocks, clearly outlined 
against the sunset sky. He approaches, his 
heart in a vague tumult of emotion and expect- 
ation. The air seems all splendor and per- 
fume. Life suddenly becomes a dream of joy. 
He is conscious of blushing. He has a remark- 
able sensation in his knees, It can not be—in 
fact it is—Angelina; and the rest follows. 
How much of that story we read, my dear 
young student! At this very moment how 
many hundreds of youths and maids are poring 
over the pages that contain that familiar his- 
tory! And how many scores of men and wo- 
men, at this very hour, are also writing the 
same! We think it strange that children can 
never hear enough of the old story; that every 
morning and every evening they must-again be 
told of the hair-breadth escapes of Tom Thumb, 
and the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor; and 
that they listen with wide eyes and eager hearts, 
as if they had never heard a story before. But 
we are the children of whom we write. It is 
we who love the old story. You and I, Lo- 
renzo, and all our contemporaries, daily renew 
our interest in the same old Edwin and Ange- 
lina, and follow the history of their loves as if it 





had not been familiar to us ever since we could 
readatall. Edwin is our Tom Thumb, and your 
little boy and girl do not hang with more interest 
upon Tom’s fate in the cow’s mouth than we upon 
that of Edwin from the mouth of Angelina. 
Look at those piles of novels upon your shelves. 
Read the daily announcement of the new stories. 
They all describe, under different names and 
changed cireumstances, the prodigious fact that 
John loved Jane and Jane loved John, but 
Joseph loved Jane also, and Julia loved John ; 
and after a great deal of abracadabra, presto 
change! John marries Jane and Joseph matries 
Julia, and they all live in peace and die in a pot 
of—pomade. 

I was reading this ancient tale, I said, only 
yesterday, and I was peculiarly struck by one of 
the most venerable passages. It is that in which, 
after having assured himself of his impend- 
ing happiness, Edwin tells his bosom friend, 
Alfonso, that the most beautiful of living wo- 
men has consented to be his; and straightway 
he proceeds to indulge in dreams of his future 
domestic heaven. ‘Think, Alfonso,” says 
Edwin, with inexpressible tranquillity beaming 
all over his face—‘ think of coming home every 
night from the fatiguing toil of the world and 
being welcomed by the peerless Angelina upon 
the threshold of our home, holding my slippers 
ready for my weary feet, and my dressing-gown 
for my exhausted frame; or, in the colder sea- 
sons of the year, warming and airing them for 
me at the domestichearth! Or, again, Alfonso, 
please your fancy with this picture and forswear 
unmarried misery: It is morning, and I de- 
scend, in dressing-gown and slippers, to find a 
neat breakfast-table and the adored Angelina, 
in a fresh morning dress, with a captivating cap, 
mayhap, and the fragrant tea-pot smoking upon 
the board.” This dear absurd old passage, I 
say, peculiarly impressed me. Indeed, I was 
so troubled by it that I exclaimed aloud, as if 
Edwin had been bodily present, ‘‘ My dear boy, 
avoid the dressing-gown and slippers. If you 
wish to continue to adore Angelina, avoid the 
slippers and dressing-gown.” And I repeat it 
to you, Lorenzo, if your own sagacity has not 
taught you, ‘avoid the slippers and the dress- 
ing-gown.” 

The man who is addicted to slippers shows 
that he is of a slouching, careless habit. It will 
not confine itself to his feet, it will extend to 
his person. He will be equally slouching and 
careless in his dress. Alas! Lorenzo, it will 
not stop at his dress. Slippers are horribly in- 
fectious. His mind and manners, even, will be 
tainted. He will slouch in his temper. He 
will be careless of his words. A man who ha- 
bitually slops through the house in his slippers 

“lets himself go.” A man who “lets himself 
go,” in his married life, will find that he has let 
his happiness go too. Edwin, when he speaks 
of his slippers being warmed and*made ready 
by Angelina, really basks in a dream of sheer 
self-indulgence. He does not seem to suspect 
that self-indulgence must cease with the nup- 
tial benediction, and that the conditions of his 
new life require more than ever the most con- 
stant and watchful care over his conduct. Now, 
indeed, Angelina is a goddess, who daily de- 
scends to welcome him. She is fresh, fragrant, 
exquisite. Her attire is becoming and com- 
plete. She emerges upon him from a maiden 
mystery, and there is a certain repellent mod- 
esty in her manner which forbids carelessness 
or discourtesyinhim. Besides, she is still free. 
Impatience, sullenness, injustice, negligence, 
harshness, upon his part, and she would disap- 
pear. Edwin is a wooer, and love is like life. 
It will endure every pain and privation, but the 
prick of a needle will set it free. 

You see that I have not read all the stories 
in vain, Lorenzo. The story-tellers often de- 
scribe the universal passion more subtly than 
they are aware, and I, who have no Angelina, 
can yet understand it. But, because you see 
winter upon my head, my boy, do you suppose 
it has been always winter in my heart? If you 
are, as I hope, in the country now, look at the 
superb foliage upon the trees, the blossoming 
chestnuts, the rounded maples, and hear the 
delicious chorus of birds that rings out from the 
sylvan covert, an orchestra softened by distance. 
Go again in late November. The trees will be 
there, stripped and silent. You will not think, 
for you have seen the truth, that those still trees 
knew never song norsummer. But in the chill 
autumn day you will murmur with the low sigh- 
ing wind, ‘‘In these bare boughs the birds once 
sang.” 

Angelina unwed and still separate from Ed- 
win, by that very fact, imposes upon him care 
and courtesy. He does not wear his slippers 
and dressing-gown in her presence. He is 
mindful of every detail, thoughtful, gentle, pa- 
tient, mannerly. The elders shake their heads 
half sadly, and whisper: ‘‘ Gather ye rose-buds 
while ye may, young people ; these are the hap- 
piest days of your life.” Edwin smiles incred- 
ulous. He lies on the cliff with Alfonso, look- 
ing off at the ocean; or he saunters with him 
over the hills and by the brook, where the car- 
dinal- flowers grow, and he pours out sweet 
prophecies of the happy hours when he shall 
wear his slippers and put his feet upon the man- 
tel in his own home, with one fair Angelina for 
his minister. It is a vision of self-indulgence, 
Isay. He is anticipating as happier than those 





days of care and thoughtful couriesy the years 
of carelessness and letting himself go, the years 
of dressing-gown and ‘slippers. 

But, my déar Lorenzo, love does not ‘change 
its naturé, Tsuppose. If it will not endure in- 
difference and thoughtlessness before ‘the nup- 
tial benediction, it will not afterward. Do you 
say that Angelina’s whims are unavailing then, 


and that she can not break the tie? Yes, and 


all the more zealously, therefore, will Edwin 
guard her from the remotest wish to break it, 
If the lover was careful, the husband will be 
care itself. If the lover was courteous, the 
husband will be the flower of courtesy. No 
sign of serupulous respect will be forgotten nor 
omitted. Instead of letting himself go, he 
will hold himself more firmly than ever. For 
a wise man—and I hope Edwin is he—knovws 
the fatal tendency of the slippers and dressing- 
gown to encroach upon the drawing-room and 
the dining-room. He knows how perilous is 
swerving from the line of observance of perfect 
mutual respect. 

I wish, my dear Lorenzo, that I could intro- 
duce you to the Angelus family, to which I think 
every Angelina is naturally related, and in 
which my happiest hours are passed. There 
are many of them, father, mother, sisters, and 
brothers; and if there are any slippers or dress- 
ing-gowns in the house, I have never seen them, 
In the morning my friends meet at their break- 
fast-table with all the courtesy with which Ed- 
win the wooer meets the unwed Angelina; and 
if there is a pleasanter feast in any house, I 
have never been fortunate enough to share it. 
After breakfast the men depart, the women dis- 
perse to their duties; but all the day, and every 
day, and whenever they meet, they are always 
well dressed and well mannered, visibly and 
invisibly, body and soul. Do you suppose that 
they are therefore pompous and stitf? The 
thought is laughable to me who know the de- 
lightful truth. Perhaps you think that the old 
filial habit of calling the father, when you wrote 
him a letter, ‘‘ Honored Sir” did not make the 
child’s affection any truer nor his conduct better? 
We will not discuss a particular form of re- 
spect. But do you think it is desirable that a 
child should feel that his father 7s an honored 
Sir—in other words, that he should honor him? 
And if so, may he not wisely show it in his con- 
duct? The donkey, you remember, made a 
shocking business of caressing his master. 
Shall not human love be shown in the highest 
human manner? 

There is another family that I know, Lorenzo, 
and you know it also, It is poor Gallowsley’s. 
There are parents and children also, as with the 
Angelus, They.meet in the morning without 
observing each other’s presen¢e. They discuss 
their miseries and experiences of the night. If 
it happens to be the mood of any one of them, 
he is peevish and surly. The women’s hair is 
in curl-papers or illy brushed. Their dresses 
are not nice. They have a dreary, draggled 
aspect. And the men are in dressing-gowns 
and slippers. They all slouch, and every one 
is trying to have his own way, instead of yield- 
ing to the way of others. If any thing is wrong 
upon the table they snarl at it, and storm at the 
cook or the waiter, and scold roundly if the 
toast is a little burned or the eggs are hard. 
The sad-eyed mother, worn and sallow and 
dowdy, was the fresh and fragrant Angelina of 
thirty years ago; and the moody father, buried 
in the newspaper, snapping at the children, and 
slopping from end to end of the room in his 
slippers, is the courteous and careful Edwin of 
a former day. 

Poor Gallowsley has “let himself go.” He 
fancied that a man needn’t be thoughtful and 
polite in his own house. If he couldn’t have 
his way there, where on earth could he ex- 
pect to have it? If he must close the doors 
there without slamming—if he couldn’t be cross 
at breakfast when he felt cross—if he couldn’t 
put his feet up and read the paper at the table, 
and lounge about in dressing-gown and slippers 
—what was the use of having a house? An- 
gelina couldn't expect to be treated all her life 
like a sweet-heart who might jilt him. What 
does a man marry for, thought poor Gallows- 
ley, if not to have his own way in peace? My 
dear Lorenzo, and all you dear Edwins who 
may chance to look over Lorenzo’s shoulder 
and read this letter, can two persons live in a 
common household and each expect to have his 
own way in peace? Gallowsley’s idea of mar- 
riage was a condition in which he might be 
boundlessly selfish. And that is what Edwin 
really thinks when he paints his future happi- 
ness to Alfonso. He is to sit lounging in his 
dressing-gown while Angelina brings his slip- 
pers, and dresses becomingly, and is fresh and 
fragrant and beaming every morning for the 
satisfaction of her Sultan. She is to be all soft- 
ness and loveliness. I don’t see that he pro- 
poses to be any thing but a lump of selfishness 
in slippers. And yet there is a way, and one 
way only, by which his Angelina will be always 
softness and loveliness: it is by his being al- 
ways thoughtfulness and courtesy. But if Ed- 
win wears slippers and dressing-gown, Angelina 
will wear curl-papers and a frowsy dress. Was 
I not justified, Lorenzo, in bidding him avoid 
the slippers ? 

Ycur friend, 
An OxLp BACHELOR. 
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SUMMER CONVENIENCES. 
REFRIGERANTS. 


URING the heated term all cooking ap- 
pliances are im demand; hence we forego 
our narrative of fashions in dress, and chronicle 
some of the devices by which housekeepers pre- 
serve the good things of the table fresh and sweet. 
To begin with refrigerators, the upright closet- 
shape is preferable to flat chests, because in the 
former the ice is placed at the top, the provisions 
below, and the cold air descending produces a 
light, dry, cold temperature in the provision 
chambers, instead of the damp, heavy air that 
fills flat chests where the ice must be placed at 
the bottom. . In arranging provisions in a re- 
frigerator the strongest-flavored fruits should be 
placed lowest. Butter, fruits, and meat should 
not be permitted to come in contact with melting 
ice, as this hastens decay. ‘To keep zinc-lined 
closets pure and clean they should have, besides 
their daily cleansing, a thorough wash with sale- 
ratus water once or twice a week. 

A new refrigerator is commended from the 
fact that its temperature may be controlled. Its 
provision chamber may be made sufficiently cold 
to arrest decay in the fruits and meats placed 
within it without freezing them, or it may be 
made cold enough to freeze milk, wine, or water 
in a very short time. All moisture that would 
promote decay is frozen, leaving the air so per- 
fectly dry that game and fruit have been pre- 
served in it for six weeks. The ice is powdered 
and mixed with salt. There is a separate com- 
partment for ice for table use. From $38 to 
$55 is the price. ; 

The Nonpareil continues in favor as a refrig- 
erator for family use. ‘The ice chamber is at the 
top, the wire shelves for provisions below. _ It is 
lined with zinc and filled in with charcoal. Small 
sizes of this patent are sold for $16; large ones 
are more expensive in proportion, as a wine cool- 
er, with separate lock and key, is attached to 
them. The Alaska refrigerator is said to con- 
sume less ice than any others—a consideration 
of importance this season. The ice chamber has 
a galvanized iron floor not easily penetrated by 
the ice-pick. 

Among the novelties is a refrigerator and wa- 
ter cooler combined, made of cast iron with white 
porcelain lining throughout. It is encased in 
black walnut, and the faucet of the water cooler 
is silver plated, thus making a handsome piece 
of furniture. The prices range from $45 to $55. 

Another ornamental and useful novelty is the 
rotary shelf refrigerator, a sort of ice cabinet of 
octangular shape, made of chestnut or walnut, 
very prettily decorated, and mounted on casters. 
The inside is a perfect cylinder filled with shelves 
of cast iron, arranged to revolve, and thus bring 
to the door at the front any article that may be 
desired. The ice is placed on a dish above the 
shelves and covered with galvanized iron. A 
water cooler is attached. 

An ice cupboard of japanned tin about two 
feet square is shown, for the convenience of peo- 
ple who board or keep house in small apartments. 
A chamber at the top is partitioned off for ice, 
while the shelves below are arranged for milk and 
water pitchers. ‘The wine cooler has a separate 
lock. Price $15. 


WATER COOLERS, FREEZERS, ETC. 


The Dominion water cooler is an improve- 
ment on the old plan, as it has a separate cham- 
ber for the ice in the centre, keeping it apart 
from the water, and, therefore, making it last 
longer. A cooler of japanned tin, colored and 
grained in imitation of oak, and large enough 
to hold two gallons of water, costs $8. A new 
water filter is claimed to be a purifier of water, 
removing from it all taste, color, and odor. 

The best ice-cream freezers have inside dash- 
ers that beat the cream constantly while it is 
freezing, making the frozen mass_ perfectly 
smooth, and at the same time hastening conge- 
lation. Freezers of this kind, holding two quarts, 


_ costs $3 30; for each additional quart $1 is 


added to the price. The cottage freezer, of sim- 
plest construction, is $2 75 for half-gallon sizes. 
In mixing pounded ice and salt for freezing 
cream the proportion should be one part of salt 
to three of ice. By adding more salt the freez- 
ing will be hastened, but the cream will freeze 
in flakes instead of in a smooth mass. French 
moulds shape the cream into fanciful or frozen 
statuettes of nymphs and flower-girls, or harle- 
quins and clowns. More popular than these 
are the fluted pyramids for bowls, or flat block 
moulds for low broad salvers. ‘The pyramidal 
moulds cost from $1 to $175. Individual 
moulds, holding only enough cream for one 
saucer, are shaped like fruit or shells: price 75 
cents, 

Ice pitchers of plated silver are of jug and 
barrel shape, with a lining of glass half an inch 
thick. ‘These are preferable to unlined metallic 
pitchers, as the metal acts upon the water and 
soon becomes perceptible to the taste, if the wa- 
ter is not renewed frequently. The glass lin- 
ing is screwed in so that it may be readily re- 
moved to clean it, and is too thick to be easily 
broken. Such pitchers cost about $20. 

Silver-plated wine coolers have a cylindrical 
centre for a bottle, separated from the ice basin. 
A rim of silver at the top conceals the ice basin. 
Price $15. 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTIES. 

Many other new and convenient things are 
shown at the house-furnishing stores. Among 
these is a bread-and-cake closet, which is an im- 
provement on the ordinary cake box. This is a 
small tin cupboard, with separate apartments for 
bread and cake, and a drawer for small cakes. 
The door, painted in imitation of papier maché, 
Opens the full length of the cupboard, and is 
fastened by a lock and key. There are three 
sizes, costing from $3 to $4 50. A plate-drain- 
ing rack is a series of wooden upright divisions 





with rests in front. ‘The plaies stand separated 
and edgewise between the partitions, secure from 
being broken, and the water drains from them 
into a dish below. Cups, tumblers, and other 
small articles are placed on the rests in front. 
Price $5. A new tea-strainer is fastened by a 
spring to the spout of the tea-pot, keeping it sta- 
tionary, instead of swinging back and forth and 
dropping the tea on the salver. A peach-stoner 
is a very sharp knife with a half curve in the 
centre of the blade, for carving out the stone of a 
peach, or for coring apples: price 35 cents. A 
simple and convenient knife-sharpener consists 


-of a couple of porcelain knobs, with a band of 


emery between, over which the knife edge is to 
be passed. ‘The price is 60 cents, 

A seasonable novelty is an apparatus for pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables by steaming them. 
A boiler, with a projecting base, on which the 
jars of fruit rest, has pipes at the top, through 
which the steam is conveyed inside the jar, per- 
meating the fruit, and preparing it to be sealed 
up in a very short time. In this way the fruit is 
preserved with all its natural flavor, its form is 
retained, and many fruits will keep their original 
color. Prices vary, according to the number of 
pipes, from $3 to $6. 

Among cooking utensils are new broilers and 
gridirons that promise to do away with that 
chief of all culinary atrocities—fried meat soak- 
ed in burned grease. One of these, having a 
covered top and wire bottom, professes to broil 
a steak in seven minutes, retaining all its juices 
and flavors, without requiring any preparation 
of the fire—a blazing fire serving as well as a 
bed of coals, It answers for stoves of all sizes, 
and may be used for toasting bread, baking po- 
tatoes, and, if a finer wire grate is added, for 
roasting coffee and popping corn. Price $2. A 
gridiron for cooking meat on top of a stove has 
a grooved iron bottom for holding the gravy, 
and a close-fitting cover of tin for retaining the 
flavor: $1 50 to $2. A reversible griddle for 
cakes has four small sunken forms for cakes, 
making them all of the same size. ‘The griddle 
is covered, and reversed from side to side, as 
waffle-irons are, thus browning both sides of the 
cakes alike. Price $1 75. . 

For the laundry are smooth and brightly pol- 
ished flounce-irons, useful in this era of ruffles 
and furbelows. They are long-pointed and 
slender, not measuring more than two inches at 
their greatest breadth. Price $1. Other irons 
have the handles wrapped with fancy-colored 
leather strips, forming a checkered pattern, and 
serving to protect the hands from the heat. 
Small fluting-irons, with revolving cylinders 
turned by a crank, are sold for $7 50. The 
Climax iron does both fluting and crimping, 
and has a clamp, moved by the foot, for holding 
the cylinders apart while the ruffles are being 
placed between: price $11. 

For the dining-room are new chairs made with 
very high short arms, sufficient to give ample 
rest, and yet leave room for a lady's skirts be- 
tween the chair and the table. Though made 
of massive-looking walnut, and upholstered with 
scarlet or green morocco, the chair is almost as 
light as an ordinary cane-seated chair. Hand- 
somely studded with silver or brass nails, they 
cost $14 each. Gong-bells for the dining-room, 
silvery toned, yet loud enough to reverberate 
through a small house, range from $1 50 to $7. 
Breakfast casters in the new square shape are 
made of silvered wire. Netted wire stands for 
fruit are sold for $1. A new silver plating, sold 
for cleaning plated silver, gives it the appear- 
ance of a fresh coating of silver. It is $1 a bot- 
tle. For cleansing pure silver-ware silversmiths 
say there is nothing better than to dip the arti- 
cle in boiling water, wipe with a soft muslin 
cloth, and then polish with chamois leather. 

A pretty folding chair for country parlors or 
chambers is called the French cottage chair. 
It is made of crimson or blue cords, held to- 
gether by rubber bands, in an open pattern. It 
is as cool and softer than cane-seated chairs. 
Price $12. A folding chair of oak, with cane 
back and seat and with movable chintz cush- 
ions, is $11. A rustic settee for two is made 
of knotted branches of dark woods: price $18. 
Swinging hammocks for summer siestas under 
shady trees are $5. 

The handsomest mosquito nets for this sea- 
son are of pink or white lace, edged with white 
ball fringe. They are made with square or ob- 
long canopies, suspended from the ceiling and 
draping the bed to the floor. Various arrange- 
ments are shown for contracting them into a 
small space during the day. $10 to $15 is the 
price of a handsome net. Plainer netting is $6 
or $8. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. E. D. BassForp; WInDLE & Co.; G. 
L. & J. B. Kevtry; and I. E. WatRAvEN. 











PERSONAL. 


THE Rev. ALBERT BARNES, when he writes 
(his sight is poor), uses the writing-frame on 
which Prescott, the historian, wrote his last 
works. It is a frame with wires across to guide 
the glass pencil, so that one can write with eyes 
closed. 

—Governor FarrcuixD, of Wisconsin, is not 
only a gallant man, but jocose. He was riding 
in acar lately with a friend, when two young 
men came in, escorting two young ladies. There 
were no vacant seats, and the Governor and his 
friend surrendered theirs to the ladies. What 
was their astonishment to see the young men 
occupy the seats, and take the young ladies in 
their laps! ‘‘By George,” said the Governor, 
“we might have done that!” 

—The Princess METTERNICH, Wife of the Aus- 
trian Embassador to France, and a Parisian 
celebrity of the first order, has lately given 
birth to a daughter. As the fiefs in the family 
are settled on heirs male, this little girl, who is 
the third daughter, did not meet with a hearty 
welcome. The Empress, who is very intimate 





with the Princess, had made up her mind that 
the baby would prove a boy, and did up the 
christening robes, which she presented to the 
mother with faveurs Prince Imperiale. The 
Nuncio is engaged to receive the new-born Prin- 
cess into the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Empress and Prince Imperial will be present at 
the ceremony. One sponsor will be the Em- 
press of Austria, whom the Countess Zicuy is 
to represent. 

—Ex-Secretary Szewarp’s physician says he 
must not again endure the rigors of this climate 
in winter. He will, therefore, soon make an- 
other trip overland to California, and probably 
push on to China and Japan. 

—HeEnry K. Brown, of Newburgh, is to take 
a lot of cannon captured in Mexico, and make 
of them a bronze equestrian statue of General 
Scort, to be erected in Franklin Square, Wash- 
ington. It is authorized by the government, 
and will cost about $35,000. 

—Mr. LONGFELLOw, in conversing with a 
Scotch gentleman, was asked if he thought the 
hexameter would take root in English soil. He 
said: ‘I don’t know; I think it will. It isa 
measure that suits all themes. It can fly like a 
swallow, and at any moment dart skyward. 
What fine hexameters we have in the Bible— 
‘ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against 
them.’ And that line—‘ God is gone up with a 
shout, the Lord with the sound of a trumpet! No- 
or be grander or finer than that!” 

—Dr. J. N. Capiewx, of Syracuse, New York, 
sends us the following letter, addressed to him 
by Father HyacintuE, dated at Munich, May 
16, 1870: 

“*Srz,—I am deeply sensible of the honor done me by 
La Sociéta Frangaise de Tempérance et d’Education, de 
Syracuse, in making me an honorary member, and, 

though en voyage, I hasten to send you my accept- 
ance, together with my thanks. 

“The same blood, the same language, the same relig- 
fon, unite me more intimately to you across that 
ocean which I traversed to visit the great cosmopoli- 
tan republic. How proud, how happy I am of every 
intelligent, honest, and generous effort made by my 
compatriots in the common work of civilization and 


Christian progress, which seems to be reserved to that 
new continent. 


“Temperance, in substituting for the enjoyments of 
the senses, which degrade man, the enjoyments of the 
mind, the heart, and the soul, which elevate him, is 
one of the most essential features in matters of educa- 
tion; and if education were widely, nay, universally dif- 
fused, it would have the power to create a new hu- 
manity, and almost as superior to the present humanity 
as the latter is to barbarism. 
**HyacrntHE Loyson.” 

—It is said to be a characteristic of Senator 
FENTON that he stands by his political friends 
in their hour of trial. He does something bet- 
ter than that—he risks his life to save that of a 
child. On Friday, the 22d ult., while enjoying 
the hospitalities of his friend, Colonel Wag. 
STAFF, at Babylon, L. L., and while out for a 
walk near the pond on the premises, a large dog 
ran against the little daughter of the gardener, 
and knocked her into the water, which is there 
deep, and the current swift. Without stopping 
even to throw off his coat, the Senator jumped 
into the water, and, seizing the child, brought 
her to the shore. The remembrance of few of 
the Senator’s political victories will go through 
life with him with so pleasant a memory as this 
one of having saved the life ofa helpless, drown- 
ing little girl. 

—It does seem as though the average length 
of human life was on the increase. In the Bos- 
ton Watchman, of July 21, allusion is made to the 
thirty-seventh annual report of Father CLEVE- 
LAND, a city missionary for Boston generally. 
He is now in his ninety-ninth year, and by his 
journal, kept with conscientious regularity, we 
find him, in the coldest and most inclement days 
of last winter, going his rounds as an active al- 
moner of the gifts of his friends, and giving his 
whole time to visiting the sick, the needy, and 
those requiring consolation. Another instance 
of extreme longevity is that of Jacos Lunia, 
who died in England on the 23d of June, at the 
age of one hundred and three. The evidence 
was conclusive, as he insured his life in 1799, giv- 
ing his age then as thirty-two. Of course his 
interest was to make himself young. But the 
office required further proof, which was given. 
This is the first instance on record of an insur- 
ance having been claimed on the death of a cen- 
tenarian. ad it been an annuity that he pur- 
chased, the company might have regarded Mr. 
Lunine in the light of a fraud. 

—That female judge business, in Wyoming 
Territory, is beginning to pay. Her Honor, 
Judge EstHeR Morris, besides the regular 
duties on the bench, has recently married sev- 
eral — though the fee, per head, is not 
stated. The customary rate hitherto has been 
about one-seventy-five—(say $1 75). 

—It is not every lover that does as the lover 
of Miss RutH Dinsmore did, in Whitely County, 
Indiana. The lover of Miss RutH DINSMORE 
went to California, made $60,000, and, loving 
Miss RutH Dinsmore excessivement, left the 
whole sixty to her. : 

—Prince LEopo.pD, the ostensible cause of the 
present troubles abroad, is more closely con- 
nected by family ties with the reigning family of 
France than any other royal or imperial house of 
Europe. His paternal grandmother was a Mv- 
RAT, his maternal grandmother a BEAUHARNAIS, 
adopted daughter of the First NapoLeon. He is 
himself married to a princess of Portugal. His 
maternal aunt is the Duchess of Hamilton, and he 
is thus first cousin of that young scape-grace, the 
Duke of Hamilton, who is the French Marquis De 
Chatelkerault. If his birth in a German prin- 
cipality disqualifies him for the Spanish throne, 
it is singular, when we consider that every legit- 
imate sovereign in Europe is German except 
Victor EMANUEL, who is the son of an Austrian 
archduchess, There is not a drop of English 
blood in the veins of Vicrorta, and there is no 
royal line of Spanish blood. King FERDINAND is 
German, and if Spain must have a king of foreign 
birth he might as well be German as French. 

—A gentleman named BRECKINRIDGE, of the 
school-teaching persuasion, who died recently 
in South Carolina, boasted that at one time he 
had whipped the governor of the State, the 
judge of the Superior Court, and nearly all the 
lawyers in Andersonville—probably when they 
were boys. 

—Every thing is not lovely, nor doth the do- 
mestic goose hang suspended at undue altitude 
in the royal family of England. In point of fact, 
they have words together. Recently WALES 
staid at Ascot instead of coming up to attend 
the baptism of his sister’s child, and he shirked 
the garden-party of his royal mamma. But 
the very next day he gave a garden-party of 





his own at Chiswick, and next day took 2 pri- 
vate party to a low place called Roshervitie 
Gardens. What it all means nobody knows, but 
pn body says there has been a first-class difli- 
culty. 

—France’s best soldier at present is said to be 
General Trocuv, a graduate of the military 
school at St. Cyr, and now fifty-five years of 
age. At the commencement of the Crimean 
war he was made chief of the general staff, and 
by reference to Kin@Lake’s “History,” it will 
be seen that in all conferences with Lord Raa- 
LAN, TROCHU, rather than St. ARNAUD or CAN- 
ROBERT, was spokesman on the part of France. 
He is known to have anticipated the event of a 
war with Prussia. He is likely to play a con- 
spicuous part in the impending struggle. 

—Speaking of ‘“ personals,” a gentleman, who 
has been bitten by the arithmetical mania, has 
ciphered out the time, within six weeks, of the 
death of MeTHusELAH. That patriarch died in 
the year of the world 1656, the very year of the 
flood. Unless, therefore—which is too dreadful 
to be believed—he was actually drowned in the 
deluge, he must have died in the first week of 
the year; for Noan went into the ark on the 
seventeenth day of the second menth, being 
then a middle-aged man of 600, doubtless just 
beginning to be flecked, with gray. His father, 
LaMEcH, cut off prematurely at the age of 777, 
died five years before the flood. JuBatL, recent- 
ly sung by GeorGE Entor7, belonged to the same 
generation as METHUSELAH. His sister, NAAMAH, 
is said by tradition to have espoused Ham; in 
which case, supposing the lives of the two 
branches of the family to have been of about 
equal duration, she would be an elderly lady of 
some 900 years at the time of her espousals. 

—Alluding to the recent decease of several 
eminent personages from over-brain-work, an 
American, writing from London, says that the 
labor of the first-class British lawyer is something 
almost incredible, and instances the case of Sir 
WILLIAM FOLLETT, who, at ten in the morning, 
might be seen opening a case before a special 
jury, then going into an adjoining court to ex- 
amine a witness, and then into the Lord. Chan- 
cellor’s to participate in some equity case of mag- 
nitude and difficulty. By two in the afternoon 
he would be at the bar of the House of Lords in 
a reply to some great appeal or peerage case. 
Then, doffing the full-bottomed wig, in which 
alone Queen’s counsel are allowed to appear be- 
fore the House of Lords, and resuming his short 
wig, he would reappear in the courts of nisi prius, 
resume his personal conduct of a case, glide out 
and hold consultation with counsel and attor- 
neys, swallow a hasty dinner, hold consultations 
at his own house, read over some briefs, and be- 
fore eleven o’clock take a leading part in some 
critical debate in the House of Commons. 

—Chief Justice CHasE is said to give indica- 
tions of bodily wear. His former imposing ap- 
pearance is reduced of its plenitude of flesh, and, 
as he walks to and fro in the streets of Washing- 
ton, his friends think he is coming down the 
steep side of the hill of life. Well, he has had 
his fair share of political honors—Governor, 
United States Senator, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

—tThe last report relative to Mile. Nrxsson is 
that next spring she will be married. 

—Mr. RICHARD GLOSTER, when in a particular- 
ly “tight place,” some years past, on the Bos- 
worth farm, announced, in a somewhat excited 
manner, his perfect willingness to expend 


** A kingdom for a horse!” 


The next highest offer for a pair of those animals 
is mentioned by the Troy Press, as having been 
proposed by Commodore VANDERBILT, who of- 
fered $250,000 for the ‘‘ Eddy steamer team,’’ and 
that Mr. BonNnER outbid him $50,000, without 
effecting a purchase. One can understand why 
the Commodore and Mr. B. should compete for 
the possession of fast horses (though not at the 
figure of a quarter of a million); but what on 
earth does the man mean who refuses $300,000 
for a span, and only two men in the universe who 
would offer a tithe of it? 

—Among the ros, ye and witty things said 
by the late James T. Brapy, one of the best 
was that “his experience among his clients con- 
vinced him that a man’s wife is his best lawyer.’’ 

—One of the very handsomest princesses in 
Germany is said to be the wife of Prince HoHEN- 
ZOLLERN. She is a blonde, and daughter of 
FERDINAND, ex-King of Portugal. 

—Secretary BouTWELL has appointed three 
females to first-class clerkships in the Treasury, 
at a salary of $1200 instead of $900. These are 
the first women who have ever been regularly 
commissioned as clerks in the United States at 
a salary of $1200. 

—An interesting incident relating to Mr. 
DICKENS was mentioned in a recent speech de- 
livered at Sheffield by Mr. MunpDELLA, M.P., 
who said he had been dining with a distin- 
guished artist, who made this statement: ‘“‘A 
short time since I painted a portrait of CHARLES 
Dickens. It was arranged that I should sit in 
his room while he was at work. He was a most 
painstaking, industrious, methodical man, and 
nothing would divert him from the regularity 
of his habits. I was there for hours, and he sat 
again and again, and he wrote, as it seemed to 
me, almost with anguish. I looked in his face 
and watched the anxiety and care. I saw the 
blotting and the rewriting of his works, and I 
was astonished to find how much he owed to 
his indomitable perseverance.” 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, in one 
of his recent Lecture-Room Talks, said that on 
one occasion when he was in conversation with 
EpwIn M. Stanton—the talk was of SHERIDAN, 
whom he characterized as our young NAPOLEON 
—he said, ‘‘ When he was in a fight he carried 
around him an orb of fire five feet in diameter.” 
“‘Where’s that insurance man ?” 

—tThe foot of Miss Coane Lune, of San Fran- 
cisco, is thus written about by a gentleman of 
that city: ‘‘ Walking along Dupont Street lately 
I saw a Chinese lady at her toilette, and, though 
the sight was no novelty, as she was going to 
bathe her feet, curiosity impelled me to stop 
and try to catch a glimpse of them. A foot three 
inches in length is the idol of a Chinaman, on 
which he will lavish every epithet nature and 
language can supply; but its beauties are alto- 
gether ideal; for as the woman unwound the 
bandages a piteous mass of lifeless integument 
revealed itself, resembling the skin of a washer- 
woman’s hand after it has undergone a long 
maceration with soap and water. Thus my 
mentality lost another myth.” 
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Tatted Collar. 

Tuts collar is worked with fine tatting cotton, and consists of insertion 
to which four-leaved points are joined in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. Work the insertion as follows: One small ring consisting of 4 ds 
(double stitch), four times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., 1 p.,3 ds. Turn 
the completed ring downward, and after an interval of one-fifth of an inch 
‘of thread work a larger ring of 4 ds., seven times alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 
lp.,4ds. Turn this ring downward, and after an interval of one-fifth of 
an inch work a small ring, and join it to the first small ring 
in the manner shown by the illustration ; leave an interval of 
one-fifth of an inch, make a large ring, and join it to the first 
large ring. Continue in this manner till the insertion is com- 
pleted. Each point consists of three four-leaved-figures ; each 
leaf of these figures counts 5 ds., five times alternately. 1 p., 
2 ds., then 1 p., 5 ds. Work the leaves of each figure in a 
close row, fasten the ends of the thread together and cut them 
off. The figures are joined together and with the insertion, as 

shown by the illustration. 


Bead Mosaic Handle 
of Riding-Whip, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue illustra- 
tion shows the 
handle of a rid- 
ing-whip, which 
is covered with 
a kind of bead 
mosaic. For 
this wind the 
handle of an ordinary riding- 
whip with very coarse knit- 
ting cotton. The knob at 
the top of the handle, and 
the thick part at the lower 
end are formed by winding 
on cotton until of the re- 
quired shape and thickness. To cover 
the handle string five crystal beads on 
medium sized knitting cotton, and close 
them to a ring. Work the usual bead 
mosaic spirally, widening in such a man- 
ner that a round flat piece is formed, 
TaTTED CoLLar. which must correspond in size to the 

upper surface of the knob. Now work 
in the same manner without Fig. 2. 
widening any more. Draw MANNER OF 
the cap formed in this man- MAKING 
ner over the knob of the whip, | Sk1pP1ne- 
and continue to work on this, Rorr.—Rr- 
widening or narrowing as may DUCED SIZE. 
be necessary. Close under 
the knob, and above the raised part, work 
three rounds with steel beads, to imitate 
metal bands. . 


Crochet Skipping-Rope, Figs. 1 and 2. 
To make this skipping rope, of which 
Fig. 2 shows a section slightly reduced in 
size, take a thick rope sixty-four inches long, 
Fig. 2.—Wuite NrEeEDLE- wind it with red wool, and on this crochet 
worK Rosette For Inrants’ 8¢. (single crochet) of the same wool, in doing 
3 . : Caps, ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. Which twist the stitches slightly, so that the 
Knitrep Lace ror LINGERIE. chain of stitches forms spiral windings. Wind 
the end ofthe rope with red wool, so as to give it the requi- 

site shape, then cover the knob with red wool in single cro- 

chet. For this cover make a foundation of 4 ch., close it to 

4 ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and on this work sc. until half 


White Piqué Dress for Boy from 2 to 3 Years old. 


Tuts pretty dress is of white piqué, trimmed with white pointed trimming 
half an inch wide. On the front are two rows of buttons, as shown by the 
illustration, one of which serves to close the dress. Cut the waist and front 
and side breadths ‘of the skirt from Figs. 15, 16, 19, 21, and 22 of No. V., 
Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IlI., No. 31; line all these parts with 
shirting. At the middle of the back of the belt set a bow with sloped ends 
of piqué. ‘Trim the belt aud bow. . 


Child’s Crochet Collar. 

Tus collar is worked with very fine tatting cotton. 
Work first the oval rosettes as follows: On a foundation of 
20 ch. (chain stitches) work, going backward, 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the fourth following foundation st. (stitch), 1 ch., 
1 de. (double crochet) on the second following foundation 
st., five times alternately 1 ch. (passing over one foundation 
st. with each), 1 stc. on the following foundation st., 1 ch., 
1 st. on the second following foundation st., 1 ch., 1 sc, on 
the last foundation st. Go- 
ing on, work on this part 
8 sc. on each ch., and 6 se. 
on the ch, at 
the points, At 
the end of this 
round turn: the 
work, and from 
the wrong side 
of the work cro- 
chet 1 sc. on ev- 
ery stitch of the 
preceding round, in doing 
which always insert the 
needle in the back vein 
of the two upper veins of 
each st. After complet- 
ing this round turn the work, and 
work alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on every 
third following st. of the preceding 
round, At the point of the rosette 
(middle of the round) pass over | st. 
only with 5 ch.; at the end of the 
round work 1 sc. on the st. between 
the first and last ch. scallop. Final- 
ly, work 5 sc. on each ch. scallop of 
the preceding round, fasten the work- 

Fig. 1. ing thread, and cut it off. Aft- 
Brap Mosaic era sufficient number of rosettes 
HanpD_e For have been worked, join them as 

Rivinc- follows: 1 stc. on the middle 
Wuir.—Re- st. of the last scallop but one at 
DUCED Size. the end of the last round of a 

rosette, 2 ch., 1 de. on the mid- 
dle st. of the last scallop, * 2 ch., 1 stc. on the 
st. between the last and first scallop of a rosette, 
2 ch., 1 st. on the middle st. of the following 
scallop, 2 ch., 1 ste. on the middle st. of the 
following scallop, 1 Itc. (long treble crochet) on 
the middle st. of the following scallop, 1 qe. 
(quadruple crochet: to make this throw over 
the needle four times) on the middle st. of the 
following scallop, and at the same time on the Fig. 1.—Wuite NEEDLE- 
middle st. of the fourth scallop of a new ro- work RosETTEe FoR INFANTS 
sette, counting from the end; 1 Itc. on the Caps, ANTIMACASSARS, ETC. 
last third scallop of the new rosette, 1 stc. on 
the next scallop, work off the last 5 st, as 1 st., 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the middle st. of the following scallop, and repeat from +. 
Then work three rounds on the st. of the last round as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—1 stc. on every st. of the preceding round. 
2d round.—1 st. on the first st. of the preceding round, and of the cover is completed; in the first round widen so as to 
then always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on every third following correspond to the shape of the knob; work the last rounds 
st. 38d round.—5 sc. on every ch. scallop of the preceding without widening. . Draw this half of the cover over the 
round. Fig. 1.—Crocuer Sxrrrixc-Rore. knob, and on it crochet the other half, narrowing as may be 




























Piqué Dress ror Boy From 2 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Harper’s Bazar, Vol. 11., No. 81, 
Supplement, No. V., Figs. 15-25. 
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Fig. 2.—MANNER OF MAKING WHIP- 
DLE.—FULL S1zex. 
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TaPEsTRY BORDER FoR Cuarrs, Rucs, WINDOW-SEATS, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: ® ist (darkest), © 2d, Fawn; @ Black; @ 1st (darkest), 8 2d, Green; § Red; @ Red-Brown; 4 Yellow (sii. 
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required. Beginning at the middle of the upper half of a knob, work 1 sl. on the 
free vein of every sc. of the cover of the knob and rope. 


fully at the end of the 


White Needle-work Rosettes for Infants’ Caps, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE rosettes are suitable for infants’ caps, toilette cushions, antimacassars, 
etc., and are worked in satin stitch, half-polka stitch, and knotted stitch, with 


fine embroidery 
cotton on nan- 
sook. 


Knitted Lace 
for Lingerie. 
See illustration on 
page 532. 

For this lace, 
which must be 
worked —_cross- 
wise, make a 
foundation of 8 
st. (stitches), knit 
one round plain, 
and then as fol- 
lows: Ist round. 
—1 sl. (slip one), 
2k. (knit), t. t. 0. 
(throw the thread 
over the needle), 
n. (narrow), 3 9aA@ 
tt: GE aks Fe 
2d round.—1k., 
on the following 
t. t..0. 5 st, 
working altern- 
ately, 1 p. (purl), 
TE, Fe.t: t: 0., 
n., 1k. 3d round. 
—SI,2k., t. t. 
on, 7k. 4th 
round.—Sl., 8 k., 
t. ..0;,m.,- EK 
5th round.—SL., 
DE, Gt. 0, th, 
2t. t. 0., n., 2 
t; £; 0., 1.53 t 6. 0., 1. 
Os, tt Or te bes 


870. 





other knob. 


See illustrations on page 532. 


Fig. 8.—YEttow EnGuiisn Straw Rounp Hart. 


1k. 
7th round.—SL, 2k., t. t. 0, n., 10k. 


until the lace is of the desired length. 


Fasten the thread care- 


6th round.—SlL., 2k., 1 p.,2k., 1 p.,2k., 1p., 
8th round.— 
Cast off the first seven st., 4 k., t. t. 0.,n., 1k. Repeat from the first round 





Fig. 2.—Tyrotess Hat—witHoutT 
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CoIFFURE FoR ELDERLY Lapy. 


Hat. 


= 


lace. 





fle of crape laid double. ‘This trimming is continued down the front 
to form strings. ‘Trim the upper edge of the strings with a braid 
made of crape piping. Heron's feathers and a long spray of yellow 
roses complete the trimming. ‘I'wo narrow ribbons tied under the 
chignon serve to secure the bonnet. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Eneuish Straw BonNeT TRIMMED WITH LAcE. 
This bonnet, which is of English straw, is shown in Fig. 7 without 
the trimming, 
and is turned 
back in front like 
a revers; the 
back has. two 
small revers. On 
the outside of the 
front. revers is 
rolled black lace 
two inches wide. 
Behind the re- 
vers is fastened 
a scarf of figured 
tulle edged with 
lace, which also 
forms the strings, 
the endsof which 
hang downat the 
left side. A bow 
of black velvet 
ribbon and tiny 
rose-buds finish 
the strings. On 
the top is placed 
a spray of roses, 
at the right of 
which is set a 
tuft made of lace. 
At the back of 
the bonnet, be- 
tween the revers, 
is a bow of black 


velvet, Black 
velvet strings, 
tied under the 


chignon. 

Fig. 8.—YeEt- 
Low. ENGLISH 
Straw Rounp 
Under the outer edge of the rim set narrow black lace. ‘Trim the hat 


Fig. 9.—Eneuisn Straw Bonnet witn Ripson 
AND Firower Triuimine.—[See Fig. 10.] 


with wider black lace arranged in pleats, and a scarf of black figured tulle and 


This scarf hangs down behind. Black velvet ribbon, black ostrich 


feathers, and dark red flowers form the remainder of the trimming. 


Tapestry Border for 
Chairs, Rugs, etc. 


See illustration on p. 532. 


Trimmina.—[See Fig. 1.] Figs. 9 and 10.—En- 
GLIisH Straw : Bonnet 
TRIMMED WITH 


Fig. 5.—Maize Crare Bonnet. 


at the edges. 
and a large knot. 


illustration, and falls over the shoulder. 


Figs. 3 and 4.— 
Trattan Straw Bon- 
NET TRIMMED WITH 
Brue Cr&ree DE 
CuinE. This bonnet, 
which Fig. 4 shows 
without the trimming, 
has a diadem revers at 
the front and a box- 
pleated cape at the 
back; it is trimmed 
with strips of blue 
crépe de chine twisted 
together, which at the 
same time form the 
strings. A bow of 
crépe, trimmed with 
blue poult de soie pip- 
ing, holds the strings 
together in front. A 
diadem of blue feath- 
ers is set on. behind 
the revers. Blue silk 
strings tied under the 
chignon serve to se- 
cure the bonnet, 

Fig. 5. — Maize 
Crare Bonnet. The 
frame of this bonnet is 
covered with crape laid 
threefold, and finished 
With ‘fan trimming of 
crape wey double and 
arranged in pleats. 
The front a back 
edges of the bonnet 
have a box-pleated ruf; 





Tus _ border 
is worked with 
zephyr worsted 
and floss silk in 
cross . stitch on 
canvas. Thecol- 
ors are given in 
the description of 
the symbols. 


Summer Hats 
and Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-10. 

Figs. 1 and 2.— 
TyroLese Hat 
OF ENGLISH 
STRAW TRIMMED 
WITH VELVET 
AND CREPE DE 
Curne. This hat, 
of which Fig. 1 
gives an illustra- 
tion, has a very 
high crown and 


The latter is cov- 
ered with brown 
velvet, and trim- 
med with bias 
folds of crépe de 
Chine; these lie 


end; 





Fig. 3.—Iratian Straw Bonnet WITH 
Bive CREPE DE CHINE TRIMMING. 





aturned-up brim. 


\ 

upward, and are 

half rosette on the right side of 

the hat with an upright pointed 
the latter must be raveled 
At the same place set on a velvet bow consisting of two opposite loops 
Make the knot of two strips of velvet wound together. 
red and white wild roses with buds and leaves trims the hat in the manner shown by the 
A black elastic band serves to fasten the hat. 


arranged in a 


Fig. 4.—ITatran Straw 
BonnetT—witTHovut TRIM- 
mInG.—[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 10.—ENGLIsH 
Straw Bonnet—witu- 


out TRIMMING. 
[See Fig. 9.] 





Fig. 1.—SHADE ARRANGED ON GENTLEMAN'S Hat. 


A spray of 





Fig. 7.—Enciisu Straw BonneT—wWITHOUT 
Trrmuinc.—[See Fig. 8.] 


an upright 


of lace set 


Fig. 2.—SHapr For GENTLEMAN’s Hat 


—OPENED OUT.—INSIDE. 


arranged on a foundation of dou- 
ble stiff lace seven inches and a 
half long and an inch and a half 
wide; it is rounded at the ends 
and furnished with bonnet wire around the edges. 
scarf of figured black tulle. 


dation is edged with narrower lace, as shown by the illtistration. 


Maize. Ripson 
AND - FLOWERS. 
Fig. 10 shows the 
bonnet - untrim- 
med. The revers 
is -bound with 
black velvet, and 
is trimmed with 
a bow of ‘maize 
ribbon. ‘The back 
edge of the bon- 
net is covered 
with a scarf of 
maize ribbon with 
ends falling down 
in front.. One of 
these ends is tied 
in a knot, through 
which the other 
endispassed when 
putting on the 
bonnet (see illus- 
tration). . A yel- 
low rose and 
4 mignonnettecom- 
y plete the trim- 
ming. 


Coiffure for 
Elderly Lady. 


Tuis coiffure is 





Fig. 6.—ENGiLisH StRAW BONNET WITH 
Lace Trimmina.—[See Fig. 7.] 


Behind this foundation is a 
The seam made by setting on the scarf is covered with 
ruffle of black lace two inches and a half wide. The front of the foun. 
3etween the rows 
on a ruche of black velvet ribbon two inches and a half wide, arranged 
in triple box-pleats and 
lined with red satin. 
At the right set a red 
flower with leaves and 
berries, 


Gentleman’s Hat 
Shade, Figs. 1, 2. 


Tuts shade is fas- 
tened to the rim of 
the hat in the manner 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. It is designed to 
protect the face from 
the rays of the sun, and 
being lined with green 
silk it is excellent for 
theeyes. Fig. 2 shows 
the shade spread out, 
and Fig. 1 shows the 
manner of arranging it 
on the hat. The shade 
consists of two round 
pieces of silk each nine- 
teen inches and a half 
in diameter; the up- 
per one is of the color 
of the hat, the lower 
one green. Out of the 
middle of these pieces 
cut a round piece seven 
» inches and a half in 
diameter. Stitch the 
outer edges of the 


Fig. 1.—Tyro.tese Hat or ENGiisn Straw pieces together, and in- 


WITH CREPE DE CHINE AND VELVET TRIMMING. sert whalebone at reg- 
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ular intervals to give the rim the necessary stiff- 
ness, At the outer edge the space between each 
two pieces of whalebone is three inches; at the 
inner edge it is an inch and a quarter. Bind 
the inner edge of the shade with silk of the color 
of the hat, at the same time inserting an elastic 
band fourteen inches long, which gathers the 
material, and serves to hold the hat in place. 
To the under side of the hat fasten four elastic 
bands, as shown by Fig. 2, two of which have a 
metal hook and a ring at the ends, These 
hooks are slipped on the outer edge of the hat 
in order to secure the shade, and are then passed 
through the corresponding ring. To secure the 
hat on the head, fasten a longer elastic band, 
furnished with a hook and ring, to the shade 
(see illustration). 





DO YOU? 


Somz people have only to lie on their backs, 
And open their mouths as wide as they may, 

And apricots, nectarines, peaches, by sacks, 
Fall into them quite in the regular way. 

For peaches and apricots—plums, perhaps !— 
It may be the usual thing to do; 

But why should they fall into lazy folks’ laps? 
I don’t see why! Do you? 


Yet men may have labored the whole of their lives 
(Alas, ’tis certain too many must!) 
To earn for their starving children and wives 
A daily meal; though it be but a crust! 
And that crust is almost es rare as a peach 
To some poor strugglers—and not a few! 
Why shouldn’t there be a share for each? 
I don’t see why! Do you? 


There are men who are rich, or are nobly born, 
And they do strange things: but the world won’t see. 
To steal were an action mayhap they'd scorn— 
Yet worse things than theft among crimes there be ; 
But in this world somehow they roam at large 
(Though some one hereafter may get his due), 
And society closes its eyes to the charge. 
I don’t see why! Do you? 


For, kennel’d in gutters, and reared in jail, 
And left by us all in the slime, 

With hunger’s promptings—if others fail— 
To drive them to sin and crime, 

If the children of ignorance, poverty, vice, 
The one course we leave them pursue, 

They’re punished by pitiless statutes precise. 
I don’t see why! Do you? 


Tis a very mad world, you must understand, 
Where the lucky have all of the luck; 

Those who don’t want aid get a helping hand, 
And those who are down are struck; 

Where to toothless gums we give nuts galore, 
To good grinders no nuts accrue; 

Folks with naught get nothing—with plenty get more. 
I don’t see why! Do you? 





MADEMOISELLE FIFINE'S 
SUPPER. 


ADEMOISELLE FIFINE counted over 
the treasures of her little larder in an anx- 
icty; there was tea enough certainly, and enough 
lumps of white sugar for two cups apiece if four 
came. And there was a dry loaf for toast; but 
there the supplies ended, and Fifine had only 
two dollars left in her pocket after paying the 
rent. No more coming in till the next Saturday 
night either, when the manager paid off the girls, 
‘¢But I'll buy & pitcher of cream,” thought 
Fifine, ‘‘ and a box of sardines, and— But no! 
I wouldn’t dare to attempt lobster salad! I can 
have crackers and fresh rolls; and I wonder if a 
quart of oysters would do? Oh dear! what a 
poor little supper it will be, after all, and Miss 
Davenant gives such elegant ones! I know he 
went there last night. I heard her ask him.” 

And with a sigh Fifine tied on a little hood 
over her curl-papers, and ran out to do her mar- 
keting. ‘There was not much time, for the play 
began in an hour and a half, and she came on 
with the opening scene in the peasant-girls’ 
dance. 

Miss Davenant was the star actress who had en- 
tered on a month’s engagement at eight hundred 
dollars a night, and Mademoiselle Fifine—who 
was only Mademoiselle Fifine on the play-bills, 
and back of that nothing bet little Janie Gay— 
was by turns peasant-girl, dancing-girl, fairy, 
and chorus-singer, working hard for her five 
dollars a week. But the graceful young figure 
and shy, sweet, drooping face had caught Fred 
Lovering’s fancy as he met her one evening in 
one of the narrow passages hurrying from the 
ballet to the green-room to put off her spangled 
dress. He was-going on as a soldier, a privilege 
that some of the gay college students easily 
gained when they were a little stage-struck or 
wanted a novel view of life. In yeomanry, sol- 
diery, and shouting crowds, it was Fred Lover- 
ing’s present delight to appear upon the stage 
when he had a leisure evening; and his own 
sister, sitting in the parquet with her opera- 
glass, never recognized him. He liked to get 
acquainted with the strange, picturesque life be- 
hind the scenes too, to carry tea-roses to Miss 
Davenant, to adjust the caps of the young girl- 
pages on their curls, and to throw himself down 
on a heap of the cast-off robes of royalty and 
dreamily watch the motley group of actors wait- 
ing and chattering in the green-room. 

On this particular evening, as he marched off 
the stage humming a triumphant air, he some- 
how missed his way in the passages, and thanked 
his stars for it the next moment when he heard 
a faint call of distress close by, and, turning, 
found Mademoiselle Fifine trapped in a corner 
by the falling of two or three heavy pieces of 
scenery, which had mercifully stopped short of 
xuling or bruising her, but which, with all her 
little strength, she could not move nor pass. 

** Indeed, indeed, I could not help it!” cried 
the frightened child, afraid alike of the manager 
and of the saucy ‘‘ supers.” 

“The poor little caged bird!” exclaimed 
Fred Lovering, in his easy, sympathetic way ; 





‘she is hemmed in by a cottage, a tavern, and 
two or three pieces of forest!” And putting his 
shoulder to the flat, painted hips) he easily 
lifted them enougli for Fifine to ) out under 
them; and it was just as natural for him to put 
his strong arm around her as shie came out bent 
and trembling as it was to be sorry for her and 
help her. It was only for a moment, but Fifine 
blushed and smiled, poor little girl, She could 
not help liking the handsome young soldier, in 
his yellow curly wig and gay uniform. Miss 
Dayenant was made love to every night on the 

and even the poorest actresses every now 
and then took parts where they had lovers, but 
never Fifine. She danced and sang, and that 
was all. No one had any thing to do with her— 
no one ever noticed her much except Clara 
Dacre, one of the worn-out actresses who took 
old lady and duenna parts. 

‘You are a regular Cinderella,” said Fred 
Lovering, gayly. ‘‘ ‘That was a dusty corner you 
came out of.” And, taking his fine lawn hand- 
kerchief, he lightly brushed the little peasant’s 
bodice of cotton velvet. 

** You dance beautifully, and I ought to know 
your name, but I don’t,” hecontinued. ‘* Won't 
you please tell me which you are?” 

‘* Fifine, Mademoiselle Fifine on the play- 
bills,” said the girl, shyly, but readily enough. 

“And I’m Fred Lovering, at your service,” 
he replied, pulling off his yellow curly wig, and 
looking handsomer than ever in his own brown 
locks. ‘*Do you have to go on again to- 
night ?” 

** Yes, Sir; I am in the last dance of the vil- 
lagers ;” and the small feet began to move un- 
easily, as if they knew it was almost time to 
begin. 

‘*There’s the call now,” said he, regretfully ; 
“but I shall be waiting around when you come 
out, and then you'll let me see you to your car- 
riage, won’t you?” 

**Oh, I don’t have any carriage; I always 
walk home,” answered Fifine, and flew to her 
place. 

Fred Lovering waited, humming snatches of 
opera airs, letting his fancy wander to German 
student life, and the adventures of Wilhelm 
Meister. It was all in keeping when Fifine re- 
appeared, timidly, holding her little brown hood 
in her hand. She looked troubled—she had 
been trying to find Clara Dacre, who always 
walked home with her, but Clara had a head- 
ache, and had left after the second act. 

‘* Never mind that,” said Fred Lovering, ‘ra- 
diantly. . ‘‘ Which way do you go? Down 
Daggett Street? I am going that way myself, 
and I can take care of you better than ten 
Claras !” 

So the acquaintance began, and so Fred Lov- 
ering gradually learned how Fifine kept house 
with her poor infirm grandmother in two small 
rooms up in the third story in the old stone tene- 
ment-house, that was once a stately mansion, in 
Daggett Street. She and her grandmother were 
left alone in the world by the strange devasta- 
tion of death, and it had come to this, that the 
slender, sweet-voiced young girl could find no 
better way to earn a living than by working bits 
of embroidery for the shops by day, and taking 
whatever light parts were assigned to her at the 
theatre by night. It was Clara Dacre, but 
little less poor than themselves, who had got this 
last situation for her, and served her to the best 
in her power. The old grandmother, grown 
feeble and querulous, made no objection, and 
thought of none. 

‘What a colorless, fluttering little life, like a 
gray moth’s!” thought Fred Lovering, in his fan- 
ciful way ; and with the unreasoning might of 
youth, that believes all things possible, he determ- 
ined to add brightness. She should be neglect- 
ed no longer; she should have flowers — real 
flowers—to wear in her hair, in her bodice, in- 
stead of those few faded French muslin rose-buds ; 
and from thenceforth Mademoiselle Fifine never 
lacked for the daintiest, sweetest little bouquets 
every evening—a cluster of bluest violets maybe, 
or a handful of mignonnettes, a stem of tuberoses, 
a bunch of forget-me-nots, or a spray of pink 
blush roses half blown. After that she never 
sighed for Miss Davenant’s showers of exotics. 
He made little suggestions, too, in quite an elder- 
brotherly way—as, for instance, about her dress, 
the arrangement of her wavy, pretty hair, and, 
more than all, about her manner on the stage. 
In fine, this young student, with a thousand 
plans and fancies in his head, added one more— 
the fancy to make little Fifine his protégée, help 
her in her art, kindle ambition in her soul, lead 
her on to glory and success. She should be a 
star actress yet; he would speak to the manager 
to put her in better parts, and by-and-by, when 
she had improved, he would write a play for her 
himself—a bright, sparkling vaudeville, which 
should distinguish her at once, and make her 
fame secure. This was his air-castle about Fi- 
fine, and to this end he talked to her enthusias- 
tically about the drama, set her plays to read and 
learn, and stimulated her to energy for the first 
time in her nightly work. All of which did not 
interfere at all with his Greek and Latin, his 
college interests, his pleasures and ambitions. 
He lived in a broad, bright world, and had en- 
thusiasm to spare for every thing in it. 

Fifine’s world had been neither broad nor 
bright, but she missed nothing, pined for nothing 
now. After three weeks of acquaintance, she 
simply worshiped Fred Lovering — poor, silly 
child—and looked no farther. 

And now she had invited him to a supper after 
the play. That was a great step for Fifine, but 
the actors and actresses did it; she had heard 
them give their invitations in an off-hand way, 
to only two or three perhaps, and then afterward 
heard what good times they had. Miss Davenant 
did it frequently, and Fred Lovering had been 
there twice. It had pleased him so much that 
Fifine wanted to please him too, the same way. 





‘* Of course I'll come,” he said, in his bright, 
encouraging way. ‘‘I’ve never been up in your 
rooms but once, have I? Id rather have your 
invitation than any other in the world, petite! 
But, there! My chum, Henry Rogers, is com- 
ing with me to the play to-morrow night, and I 
don’t know that I ought to desert him.” 

“* Bring him with you,” said Fifine, in a sud- 
a rush of confidence. ‘‘ Bring any one you 

But next day the confidence died down into 
2 tremor, as Fifine thought of her undertaking. 
It was not a great matter, to be sure, to have 
two or three people to tea; but she was not used 
to it, and she felt herself growing nervous and 
excited. She worked almost all day to finish a 
dainty piece of embroidery—a wedding handker- 


chief, the shopwoman had told her—and she - 


hoped to get paid-for it at once; but, when she 
took it back, they said she must wait till the rest 
of the order was finished, and half a dozen more 
pieces were put in her hands. 

‘* However,” thought Fifine, ‘* I have two dol- 
lars, and that will have to do!” She pulled out 
her little round table into the centre of the room 
and spread it with a snow-white cloth; she put 
coals enough on the fire to make it keep till the 
play was over; she got the tea all ready for draw- 
ing, and filled the kettle. Then from the near- 
est grocery she brought her rolls and sardines 
and crackers, and from the latest milkman on the 
street she fortunately procured the cream for her 
pitcher. 

Then, emptying her purse of the last cent, she 
bravely ordered six shillings’ worth of oysters to 
be sent from the grocery as soon as possible. 
They did not come at once, however, and her 
down-stairs neighbor promised to receive and put 
them safely in her room. Then Fifine helped 
her feeble grandmother to bed in the tiny room 
adjoining; and then, already late, hurried off to 
the play. 

Miss Davenant was Cleopatra that night, and 
as she swept off from the stage after a stormy 
scene, she came upon Mademoiselle Fifine at one 
of the side openings, watching with lustrous eyes 
and parted lips. 

‘*It was so splendid!” murmured Fifine, 
apologetically, as Cleopatra stopped and sur- 
veyed her. 

‘*Ah! do you think so?” was the reply, in 
the calm, even tone habitual to Miss Davenant 
when not acting; and then, seeing another face, 
she went on, smiling: ‘‘ You there, Mr. Lover- 
ing, too? I am sure you did not think it splen- 
did ?” é 

‘*Not quite,” said the young man, witha play- 
ful frown. ‘* You would not take my advice, 
you know, about that final gesture. But it was 
fine enough, Egypt, for us all to pay you hom- 
age, and here is mine!” And he put in her 
hand a bouquet of amaryllis and purple fragrant 
heliotrope. 

‘* What an intoxicating perfume!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘fit to give Antony with his wine! 
And, by-the-way, Mr. Lovering, what a pity 
Shakspeare left out that scene when Cleopatra, 
in her passionate love, dissolved her pearls in 
wine for Antony, that the banquet might be the 
costliest ever given! I should rather have liked 
to do that—in the play, of course!” 

** And I should like to be Antony, to be so 
beloved!” replied Fred Lovering; then remem- 
bering Fifine, who stood listening with flaming 
cheeks to their talk, he said: 

‘“‘By-the-way, petite, you go on with the 
maids in a few minutes, don’t you? Are you 
all ready ?” 

‘* All but my African sandals”—and she went 
slowly away after them. 

Miss Davenant, who had little to do with the 
rest of the actors, did not know Mademoiselle 
Fifine, though she had occasionally noticed her, 
and now asked Fred Lovering who she was. 
They conversed about her in low tones for a few 
moments, until she returned, awaiting her call. 
Lovering was glad of the chance to interest the 
‘*star” in his protégée. 

** Oh, Clara, Clara Dacre!” said Fifine, eager- 
ly, hurrying to her friend, who sat mending a 
silk stocking in the green-room, half an hour 
before the end of the play, ‘‘I haven’t any more 
to do this evening, nor you either, so do come 
right around home with me, for I’m going to 
have 4 little supper, and Mr. Lovering is coming 
with a friend. You will come and tell me what 
to do, won’t you?” 

Clara was surprised, but full of friendly zeal. 
She herself had given little suppers in years 
agone, and it seemed like the old days come 
back to be busy about one again. So she put 
on her shawl and hood with an important air, 
and hastened away with Fifine. 

The oysters had come, the neighbor said, and 
she had put them in the closet up stairs. Fifine 
and her friend went up to the little room, which 
was both kitchen and parlor, and found the fire 
bright and hot; one lit the candles in the old- 
fashioned brass candlesticks, while the other set 
the kettle on the stove and brought out the chairs. 

‘* Who is it he’s going to bring with him?” 
asked Clara, beginning quickly and smoothly to 
cut the bread into slices for toast. 

‘* His chum, Henry Rogers,” said Fifine, get- 
ting out the sauce-pan. 

‘* Henry Rogers, son of the Rogers up on Day- 
ton Hill!” exclaimed Clara, with astart. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, his father used to come to the play as 
regularly as young Lovering does now, and chat 
with us behind the scenes. That was when I 
used to act Juliet; and he used to bring me 
flowers, and come to my suppers. And now he 
would not speak if we met face to face. Yes, 
dear, that friendship died the death years ago. 
How little his boy will guess of the past to-night !” 

“* How strange!” murmured Fifine, uneasily. 
She did not like to hear of dead friendships. 

** Come, come, where are your oysters, child ?” 
said Clara, briskly. ‘‘ Supper ought to be quite 





ready when they come, and if you mean to haye 
a stew—” 
She was interrupted by a cry of dismay f; 
we Se Bog gone into the closet. eg 
Why, they are not opened! ‘They’re all j 
the shell, ‘great basketful of them. What shall 
0) 


‘Open them, to be sure,” said Clara, coolly, 
“* Here, haven’t you an old case-knife, or some- 
thing, a screw-driver, a chisel, any thing on 
earth with an edge? I'll sit right down here on 
the floor and open them, while you see to the 
toast.” 

‘*The great wet ugly things!” said Fifine 
half crying. “‘ And I’m afraid my company will 
come every minute.” 

‘Well, then, set the table.” 

“How many plates shall I put on, Clara ?” 

‘We count four, don’t we? Then put on 
five; there’s luck in odd numbers, and it looks 
More respectable to be prepared, as if you 
thought your grandma might come out to tea, 
Goodness! how contrary these oysters are! [ 
have hacked this shell all to pieces, and nicked 
the knife!” 

Fifine laid the plates and cups and saucers— 
her grandmother's old china, carefully hoarded, 
and seldom used. She set on every thing that 
was ready in a pretty, tasteful way, and by that 
time the kettle was boiling; so she made the 
fragrant tea, and then looked up at the clock in 
a tremor. 

‘Toast the bread as quick as ever you can,” 
said Clara, energetically, thrusting her hands in 
and out among the wet oysters, as if to bring 
them into subjection. 

Fifine laid open the blazing coals, and was 
growing rosy over the toast, when there was a 
sudden sound of steps on the creaking stairs, 


“¢By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes! 
Open, locks, whoever knocks !’” 


called out Clara, quite in her element, while Fi- 
fine stood discomfited and blushing. 

There were gay voices and laughter, and then 
the door was thrown open, admitting Fred Loy- 
ering and the young gentleman his friend, while 
behind them, in a white opera-cloak, with flowers 
in her bright hair, stood Miss Davenant, wearing 
a friendly smile, but half timid, as if she felt 
herself an unexpected guest. 

“*T brought her!” exclaimed Fred Lovering, 
triumphantly. ‘‘I brought the star of the even- 
ing to shine on our feast! Aren’t you proud, 
Fifine? Allow me to introduce my friend, Henry 
Rogers. By George, though, isn’t this a gay 
scene? Fifine like a little enchanted princess 
there at the stove, and our friend Clara looking 
as if she had just come up from the caverns of 
the sea! Hallo, Fifine, don’t burn the toast!” 

Fifine, in a comic dismay, yet reassured by 
Miss Davenant’s good-natured smile, begged 
them all to take seats, and wait a few moments 
for her to finish getting supper ready. 

‘*T, too, am of Bohemia,” said Miss Dave- 
nant, gayly, throwing off her mantle. ‘‘ Do let 
me help you, Mademoiselle Fifine, and you take 
care of the flowers I brought you.” 


She caught the toasting-fork from Fifine as . 


she spoke, and began deftly to brown the slices 
to perfection; while the young girl, turning in 
bewilderment, found a magnificent bouquet—a 
pyramid of roses and camellias—laid upon a 
chair. She had one large vase, luckily, and, 
filling it with the flowers, crowned the centre of 
the table. 

‘*Oh, beshrew me! I’ve cut all my fingers!” 
cried Clara, tragically, and the young men hast- 
ened to the rescue. 

‘““What are you doing!” exclaimed Fred 
Lovering. ‘‘ You might as well try to open oys- 
ters with a needle. Here, Henry and I have 
stout jack-knives, and are used to the business ; 
we'll do it for you in a jiffy. How are you go- 
ing todo them up? Stew? Oh no, don’t let’s 
haveastew. Have them raw—that’s the style!” 

Miss Davenant replied with an exaggerated 
shudder. 

“No? Well, then, let’s roast them on the 
shell. Come, now, that’s a delicacy fit for Venus 
herself! And that will save Hal and me the 
trouble of- opening them. Gridiron any where 
around, Fifine? ‘That’s what you call it, isn’t it?” 

Fifine, merry again and laughing, produced 
the iron, and then Miss Davenant set her to but- 
tering toast, while the young men, in great glee, 
arranged the oysters in close rows over the red 
coals, watching closely for the moment when 
they should sputter and steam and begin to open, 
while Clara bustled about hunting for a platter 
big enough to hold them. 

‘¢'The toast is ready!” announced Miss Dave- 
nant, at last. 

“The bivalves are done!” exclaimed Fred 
Lovering. ; 

-*¢ And the table is set!” cried Clara, hurrying 
to deposit the steaming platter. 

“Then, ladies and gentlemen, please be 
seated,” said the excited little mistress of the 
feast; and, as they took their chairs, she flew 
around to Clara’s side a moment, and whispered 
rapidly, ‘‘ Don’t take sugar in your tea!” Clara 
shook her head with vehemence; she had counted 
the lumps herself. 

The supper began merrily, the oysters were 
delicious, and the toast likewise. Every one 
praised the tea, and Miss Davenant went into a 
rapture over the quaint old china tea-cups, al- 
most as shallow as saucers. Mademoiselle 
Fifine felt half in a dream—was this her little 
table, her supper, with Miss Davenant at her 
side, and Fred Lovering opposite, looking flushed 
and pleased! She was so glad he was pleased. 
That was all the happiness of it to her. 

Henry Rogers was the quietest of the party. 
He looked on with a sort of amused gravity, 
watching his friend and Fifine by turns; while 
at the same time he listened to Clara’s brusque 
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gayety, and observed Miss Davenant’s good-na- 
tured tact. 

Fifine began hesitatingly to ask who was 
ready for a third cup of tea, but Fred Lovering 
interrupted her. 

‘¢ Put away your tea-pot, little housewife,” he 
said; ‘*I am reminded of a rarer draught that 
waits outside,” and, darting out im the small 
entry, he brought back a tall, slender-necked 
bottle, which he set upon the table. 

“This is my contribution to the feast,” he 
said. ‘‘It is an old Spanish wine, made of 
grapes that grew transparent on the sunniest 
slopes of the Alhambra. Any glasses, Fifine ?” 

Fifine was so thankful that she had them. They 
were put away in her grandmother’s corner cup- 
board, and were even tinier and more old-fash- 
ioned than the tea-cups themselves. Miss Dave- 
nant was wild over them. Fred Lovering filled 
the fairy things, and Miss Davenant, reaching 
her hand to the flowers, plucked rose petals, 
and dropped one on the wine in each glass. 

‘“‘There is a bouquet for your wine!” she 
said, laughing; and they took their glasses, and 
tasted merrily. 

“‘Tet me fill them up once more,” said Fred 
Lovering then; ‘‘and this time Fifine herself 
shall crown the wine!” 

What sweet fiery thought sprang up in Fifine’s 
heart at that instant, born of her love, her hap- 
piness, and, perhaps, even of that fragrant wine, 
poor child! Detaching the little cluster of 
flowers from her belt, she laid a violet in each 
glass till she came so Lovering’s. There she 
paused, and, bidding him wait a moment, she 
went to a small box on her work-stand, and, 
taking something out, brought it hidden in her 
hand, and dropped it in his glass. Whatever it 
was, it sank to the bottom at once. 

‘* Why, I don’t see any thing at all!” said 
Fred Lovering, smiling in her face. 

‘¢ But it is there!” And Fifine went back to 
her chair. 

‘¢*T drink to your health, little hostess,” he 
said, gayly; and they all lifted their glasses. 
Miss Davenant and Henry Rogers were watch- 
ing him as he emptied his. 

‘*T asked for bread, and she gave mea stone!” 
he murmured, lightly, looking into the bottom 
of his glass. ‘* Why, what are these little gray 


stones ? 

They are pearls,” said Miss Davenant, grave- 
ly, looking over his shoulder ; ‘‘ and you are made 
richer than Antony thereby.” 

Fred Lovering stared, grew flushed, then set 
the glass down with an uneasy gesture, while 
Clara Dacre broke in with some old stage story 
that was not apropos, and Henry Rogers followed 
her lead in turning the conversation. 

The Jittle gray stones were pearls indeed. 
Fifine’s only treasures, twin pearls that a sailor 
uncle once brought from foreign shores and gave 
her; but she had never been rich enough to have 
them fittingly set. And now she threw them 
lavishly away with her love. 

“T must-go this instant!” said Miss Davenant, 
shortly afterward, rising from the table and tak- 
ing hercloak. ‘‘ We havea matinée to-morrow, 
you know, and I shall have to sleep from now 
till to-morrow noon to get rested for it. Good- 
night, little Fifine; I am glad I know you, and 
I shall send for you to come and see me soon. 
Good-night, child.” 

And she kissed Fifine’s forehead lightly. 

The rest rose too; it was after midnight: 
poor Fifine’s little revel had held late. Miss 
Davenant offered Clara Dacre a seat in her car- 
riage, and the young gentlemen, too, for there 
was room for four, and her driver would take 
them all home, she said. So, with a little hub- 
bub of good-nights and au revoirs, they all went 
away together; and Fifine, left alone, sat down 
by the disordered table and the flickering lights 
and wept bitterly. 

The little gray stones still lay in the bottom 
of the wine-glass. 

That night, when they were alone, Henry Rog- 
ers told his friend that he was not doing right ; 
that, in honor, he ought to have nothing more to 
do with Fifine unless he meant to marry her. 
The next morning Miss Davenant meeting him 
stopped him, and told him if he did not love 
Fifine he ought to go away from her at once. 

Fred Lovering looked pale and as if he had 
not slept. 

“*You may tell Fifine,” he said, soberly, “if 
she does not see me again, that our class gradi- 
ates next Wednesday, and on Thursday I start on 
a long journey that my father has had planned for 
me for a year past. I shall be very much occu- 
pied up to the last moment, so I will say good-by 
to you now.” 

‘* Good-by,” said Miss Davenant, quietly. 


Five years later, while Miss Davenant was 
starring it in one of our largest cities, she was 
joined by her adopted sister, who had been spend- 
ing her last few years at a boarding-school, study- 
ing diligently, and who now, her education being 
finished, came gladly to her only friend. It was 
rumored that she was preparing for the stage, and 
that her début would be a brilliant one. At all 
events she seemed to enjoy the rehearsals, and to 
be perfectly familiar with all the ways of the 
green-room. Oneevening, as this young lady sat 
in Miss Davenant’s dressing-room, awaiting her 
coming off the stage, she laid her head pensively 
against a nun’s costume that hung beside her, 
black and coarse, and said to herself, as if it were 
a continuation of her thoughts, ‘Of course, I 
shall never marry.” 

At that moment a gentleman paused at the 
open door and, looking through the dim light, 
said, ‘* They told me I should find Miss Dave- 
nant here.” 

“* Not Miss Davenant, but her sister,” she re- 
plied, startled. 

“Ah, then, perhaps you could tell me what I 
want to know. An old friend of mine, Made- 











moiselle Fifine, she was called—I believe Miss 
Davenant knows her whereabouts—I am very 
anxious—” 

‘* Fifine!” she said, in a tremor. 
Fifine.” 

He caught both her hands in his, 

‘The world has taught me rough lessons since 
I saw you last,” he said, looking earnestly in her 
sweet face, ‘‘ and it has made a man of me. I 
was like the base Judzxan, who 
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tribe.” 
And I have come over lands and seas to find my 
pearl again. Do you deny me, Fifine?” 

‘*T have always loved you,” said the dear fal- 
tering lips whose voice he had scarcely hoped 
ever to hear again. 

And so my story comes to an end, like a river 
which, after windings and delays, reaches the sea 
at last. 








FEMALE COMMON-SCHOOL 
: TEACHERS. 


WRITER in St. Paul’s Magazine says of 

the common schools of America that by far 
the greater proportion of American teachers are 
women, for whom, as instructors, there is a great 
preference on the score both of cheapness and 
efficiency. No young woman can become a 
teacher under the age of seventeen, or without a 
certificate of qualification from the School Com- 
missioner. As a rule, the schools for the train- 
ing of teachers are far behind the other educa- 
tional arrangements of the country. True, in 
most of the States where the common-school sys- 
tem is in operation, normal schools have been 
established, but the supply of properly qualified 
instructors from them is by no means equal to 
the demand. In consequence, many of the 
teachers are inexperienced, and more or less 
unfitted by special training to undertake the ed- 
ucation of the young. But, on the other hand, 
the deficiencies thus occasioned are to a great 
extent compensated for by natural gifts. The 
energy, acuteness, and versatility so character- 
istic of the American nation, prove admirable 
qualifications for the work of tuition. The 
great majority of female teachers display self- 
possession and ambition, and their teaching is 
marked by fertility of illustration and liveliness 
of manner. In the maintenance of discipline 
they are materially aided by the deference which 
is universally paid to women in the United 
States. In their work they spare neither them- 
selves nor their pupils. Nowhere are the duties 
of a school carried out with more zest and earn- 
estness than in many of these primary schools. 
The depressing dullness, the humdrum monotony 
of the English dame’s school is unknown. In- 
deed, it would appear that the intensity of the 
strain to which both teachers and taught are 
subjected ofttimes exercises a prejudicial influ- 
ence on the health of both. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ouR Own CoRRESPONDENT. } 


T is at London rather than at Paris that the 
fashionable world has congregated this season. 
The intercourse between the two countries has 
become so extended that the young ladies of 
Paris frequent Greenwich and Brighton as much 
as Versailles and Fontainebleau. Boxes filled 
with splendid toilettes are sent down to them, and 
with their Parisian graces they rival the beauties 
of Albion. ‘The excessive heat this summer has 
driven away greater numbers than ever, as the 
Empress remarked quite lately when, on giving 
a few dinners, she found it difficult to collect the 
desired number of guests, so many were out of 
town. 

At this season, indeed, cascades are sought 
much more eagerly than chandeliers, and the 
fashionable dames are transforming themselves 
into shepherdesses as formerly at the court of 
Louis XVI., when Marie Antoinette took delight 
in playing the peasant amidst the shades of Tri- 
anon. 

A novel feature of the season is the restora- 
tion of flowered patterns, Last year even, at the 
fall races, a few leaders of fashion inaugurated 
tunics of flowered silk. This year the style is 
adopted for the summer season, but, instead of 
silk, printed cotton is used, with designs copied 
from the Louis XV. chintzes. 

The prettiest morning dresses for the country 
that we have seen are made of jaconet of two 
patterns, the under-skirt being of narrow stripes, 
covered with small flounces edged with Valen- 
ciennes, and the tight-fitting casaque in spread- 
ing branches of leaves and flowers, all of pink, 
blue, lilac, etc. ‘The most recherché style is to 
wear flowered stuff of ail colors over a black vel- 
vet skirt with two or three flounces. This is 
very original, and far enough from rustic, de- 
spite the cut of the garments, which is strictly of 
peasant fashion. ‘The waist is necessarily low 
and square, with little points of lace or simple 
tarlatan slightly veiling the neck. The sleeves 
have under-sleeves of the same. The round hat, 
trimmed with flowers, is indispensable to this 
costume, which in no case admits feathers, and 
is finished with a bow formed by two sash ends 
of white gauze or tarlatan, which are fastened 
over the chignon and then brought forward to 
protect the neck. This fashion of wearing the 
veil is adapted, moreover, to all hats this season. 

The season at London is exceedingly brilliant. 
Many of our fashionable Parisians are there; 
among others, the’ charming daughter of M. 
Rouher ; the Countess Welles de Lavalette; the 
Princess Caraccioli, a naturalized Italian ; Prince 
Camille de Polignac ; the bewitching daughter of 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duke De 
Gramont; and Madame Emile de Girardin. 

We cite two of the dresses worn by the latter 
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lady when visiting the Princess of Wales as 
models of elegance. The first was the present- 
ation dress: Robe of turquoise-blue faille, with 
an immense train, covered with bluetulle. Blue 
tulle scarf, half enveloping the snowy shoulders 
of the wearer. Necklace of seven rows of pearls. 
Pearl aigrette, fastened with an eagle of brill- 
iants in the hair, powdered with gold. 

The second was worn at the Cheswick Gar- 
dens, at a reception given by the Princess: Dress 
of salmon faille, with flounces trimmed with 
maroon gros grain. Tunic of crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with Valenciennes. <A sort of crépe 
de Chine fichu, likewise trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes, set on the waist. Crépe de Chine bon- 
net, with strings trimmed with Valenciennes. 
Salmon parasol, with Valenciennes trimming. 
Louis XVI. boots of salmon faille, with Valen- 
ciennes bow. 

The hair is worn falling low on the neck from 
high on the top of the head, in braids or curls. 
False hair is absolutely necessary, the finest 
chevelure would not suffice for the fashion. 
Large balls and daisies of jet are mixed with the 
tresses, as are also bows of China crape, which 
are set on the crown of the head or at the side. 

Hats are made expressly to suit the coiffures. 
Among the new styles. are the Huguenot, of 
brown straw, with the brim lined with maroon 
velvet, and trimmed with two large feathers— 
one maroon, and one écru. Maroon hats and 
bonnets are much in vogue; among others, the 
Fontanges bonnet, of rice straw, turned up be- 
hind, with a large crépe de Chine bow with 
fringed ends, and tufts of blue or pink feathers. 
This is a dress bonnet for evening. 

ELIANe DE Marsy. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


bgp toy the limits of New York city casu- 
alties of divers kinds occur every day, de- 
manding immediate surgical skill. Broken 
limbs, battered heads, sun-strokes, and sudden 
illnesses, may befall rich or poor on the public 
street, or in the ordinary places of business and 
amusement. Twelve months ago the modes of 
conveying sufferers to the hospitals were un- 
systematic, and consequently often rough, and 
productive of agonizing pain. A handy shutter, 
a truck or dray, or, at best, a hired carriage, was 
brought into requisition. During the past year 
a new and more humane system of transportin: 
victims of disasters to the Bellevue Hospita 
has been adopted. Simple ambulances, with 
elastic springs, a top that can be open or closed 
as the weather or the nature of the case shall 
render most desirable, and stretchers connected 
with the vehicles and adjusted in the most 
careful manner, await the telegraphic signals 
which indicate the needs of the sick or wound- 
ed. A medical man is in attendance upon each 
ambulance; and a supply of bandages, salves, 
medicines, ice-bags, and sundry mechanical con- 
trivances, make a very complete establishment, 
in which even a severely injured person can be 
moved with scarcely any consciousness of dis- 
turbance. The success of this new ambulance 
system: has been very satisfactory. During our 
lengthened heated term drivers, horses, and 
doctors have had as much as they could do to 
relieve the victims of sun-strokes, in addition 
to those disabled by other casualties. 





This year the children of the public schools 
in New York city are to have seven weeks’ va- 
cation. Surely this is none too much for either 
scholars or teachers. During the midsummer 
heat all should enjoy such relaxation and fresh 
air as is possible; and as to studying, it would 
certainly be cruel to insist upon the little folks 
attempting it. 





Singular is it that donors will select such or- 
namental but useless gifts to bestow on those 
whom they would honor. Ida Lewis has just 
been presented with a pair of white stockings 
made of rare lace, by the ‘ White Stockings” of 
Sie ; o. They were imported at a cost of $500 
n gold. 





The latest invention is a carriage for sea-bath- 
ing, designed to protect life, and so arranged 
that the oceupant can get the full benefit of the 
surf without danger of drowning. 





The new Normal College of the City of New 
York is to be erected on the plot of ground be- 
tween Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets and 
Lexington and Fourth‘avenues. The building 
is to be a handsome one, three stories in height, 
with conveniently arranged class-rooms, and a 
chapel capable of accommodating twenty-three 
hundred persons. The cost is estimated at three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the plans hav- 
ing pty Pe with Mr. Totten, a young archi- 
tect of New York. 


Parisian journals say that the Prince Imperial 
has a fancy for the trade ofa compositor, and that 
a printing-press has been set up at the Tuileries 
for his use. His printing-press was arranged, 
and lessons in the art and mystery of typography 
are to be given him by one of the chief em- 
aan in the well-known printimg and publish- 

ng establishment of M. Firmin Didot. The 
Prince’s tutor in the art of Caxton and Elzevir 
is well known for his thorough acquaintance 
with its theory and practice, and has received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor for the im- 
provements introduced-by him in typography. 





A London scientific journal describes a prep- 
aration of cork, upon which printing has been 
done successfully. The thin leaf is delicate, 
bea 1, did. tenacious; but the machinery by 
whieh it is produced is not yet. made known to 
the public. 





No care or expense should be wanting to make 
surf-bathing at such places as Long Branch as 
safe as possible. Every year numerous acci- 
dents occur at our watering-places. Boats 
would often be serviceable; bu 
in great folly when they consciously go beyond 
their depth. Not long-ago a young man about 


eighteen years old, living at ong Branch, im- 
prudently swam a considerable distance from 


thers indulge | 
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the shore. His strength failed, and before help 
could reach him he had sunk. At Cape May a 
similar accident occurred a couple of weeks ago, 
which narrowly escaped a like fatal termination. 





When Christine Nilsson was in Paris, a short 
time ago, the dwelling she occupied was simply 
though elegantly furnished. Her suite of apart- 
ments looked out upon the Tuileries; the salon 
was furnished in white and gold and blue dam- 
ask. Flowers formed the principal decoration 
of the room, and she had an ample supply of 
these when she was playing. She had only tho 
trouble of conveying them from the theatre, 





The French ram Rochambeau, perhaps the 
most important vessel of war that will be used 
in the‘European conflict, was built in this city, 
and was designed by the government for the 
United States navy. It was formerly known as 
the Dunderberg. At the close of the civil war 
the Dunderberg was placed at the disposal of the 
constructor, Mr. Webb, as he had not been com- 
pensated for large outlays upon her, which ex- 
ceeded the contract price. Propositions for 
purchasing her were immediately received from 
various countries, France and Prussia among 
others. France offered the largest sum, and she 
was purchased by the personal direction of the 
Emperor, who had heard of her prowess and her 
wonderful offensive and defensive devices. It is 
said that Mr. Webb received 15,000,000 francs for 
the vesselasshestood. The Dunderberg, now Ro- 
chambeau, was launched in the summer of 1866, 
after she had been in process of construction for 
three years. She is an immense iron-plated ram, 
displacing 7000 tons of water. She has a larger 
available deck than any war vessel ever con- 
structed. Prussia will have to meet a powerful 
enemy, constr..cted by American skill and inge- 
auity. 





From the Boston Lyceum we learn that there 
will be at least a dozen well-known women in 
the lecture field during the coming season, 
Among these are Susan B. Anthony, Anna E. 
Dickinson, Grace Greenwood, Olive Logan, Mrs. 
Livermore, and Mrs. George Vandenhoff. It is 
interesting to notice the subjects selected by 
these ladies. For example: ‘‘ To the Rescue;”’ 
* Odds and Ends ;” **Some Humor and a Little 
Heroism ;”’ “Girls;” ‘* Rights and Wrongs of 
Children;”’ “To Ruin through a Wine-Glass ;’” 
“Yankee Life and Character; “Out of the 
Depths ;” ‘‘ The Reasons Why.” 





The Emperor of France has been presented 
with the first copy of a French-Chinese Diction- 
ary, which has just been completed by a mission- 
ary named Perny. In addition to the intellect- 
ual labor, which was sufficient to make the most 
courageous hesitate, the author had to overcome 
almost insurmountable physical obstacles. The 
80,000 characters, more or less complicated, of 
which the Chinese language consists, had to be 
cast in moulds, all of which he made himself, 
besides composing the whole text of the work. 
And all that was done in asmall cell at the Col- 
lege of the Foreign Missions in Pekin, 





The intense and long-continued heat of the 
past few weeks has induced astronomers and 
other scientific men to search for some special 
cause for such an unusual season; Indeed, many 
believe that some extraordinary Va ggamereya are 
going on among the heavenly bodies, particular- 
ly in the sun; and that.we may expect various 
disturbances of the elements in thefuture. Cer- 
tain it is that not even the “ oldest inhabitant’ 
can remember so many conseeutive days of tor- 
rid heat as June and July inflicted upon us. No 
mitigation of suffering was found in fleeing to 
the country, for there it seemed even hotter than 
in the cities. Among the forests of Maine the 
mercury ran up to 103 in the shade, a heat which, 
combined with the severe drought which pre- 
vailed in that State, rendered the atmospheric 
condition almost insupportable. 


The acid of the tomato stimulates the liver to 
work off the surplus bile of summer. It is anu- 
tritious article of diet, and can be prepared in so 
many different ways that it never becomes mo- 
notonous to the palate—or never need to be so, if 
proper care and ingenuity are exercised. 





Charles Hugo, son of Victor, has been payin; 

a visit to London, and gives his impressions o 
it—which certainly seem any thing but agreea- 
ble—in the Rappel: ‘‘ Four million men, and not 
asingle lounger. <A feverish and phlegmatic cir- 
culation in a fog. Every oné rushing in pursuit 
of business, for time is money: the second is 
worth a shilling, the minute a guinea. Every 
thing cireulates pell-mell—the penny boat on 
the river, the wagon in the street. One has a 
railway overhead, another underfoot; a railway 
to the right, a railway to the left. The Thames 
runs between two trains, one of which -passes 
over, the other under the river. The penny 
boats have a locomotive under the ehimney and 
another under their wheels.”’ e are then told 
that St. Panl’s looks as if it were built of sugar 

Westminster of pasteboard, and the Tower o 
London of dominoes. The police are dressed in 
green. Now and then there is a red soldier with 
his hair parted behind and a stick in his hand. 
High over the trees of Hyde Park rises the eques- 
trian statue of Wellington, with his cocked hat 
underhisarm. ‘Sugar all this over with 300,000 
women of bad character, and you have London— 
a prodigious nightmare, where every thing is of 
iron, mud, coal, and rain; where tunnels are sus- 
— and bridges are subterranean, whose 
ouses are tombs and shop-keepers phantoms.”’ 





An English journal states that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Female Medical Society in London, 
Dr. Charles Drysdale said that, in his opinion, 
man had never committed a graver error than in 
keeping women out of the medical profession. 
Nothing, he was sure, would tend more to human 

rogress and to the diminution of suffering and 
the revention of disease than their admission to 
all branches of the healing art. Dr. Drysdale 
then mentioned the names of thirty or more dis- 
tinguished men who were among the petitioners 
for granting medical degrees to women; and he 
believed that they would ere long take a high 

lace among the practitioners of medicine in 
Engin, hete were 20,000 doctors in the 

ingdom, and he saw no reason why many thou- 
sand ladies might not practice all branches of the 
healing art, both in the mother country and in 





the colonies, 
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ST. KEYNES WELL. 


, _—— qusing ballad is extant concerning St. 
in Cornwall, which is famous 
Axon We Let us the ballad. 
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LADY WASHINGTON’S REBUEE. 
See illustration on page 536. 

I ke the year 1789 General Washington yielded 

to the call of his countrymen and his own 

conviction of duty to the new-born state, and 

was installed as President of the young republic, 


ne Nae deer ladies, th ple of 
* Yes, oung ies, the example: of . 
Franklin's ter influenced the less the 

fal, but not less kind-hearted ladies of: e 


countrywomen, before the troubles, had grown: | 
fond aT teden fashions, and it was feared that, 

as we depended for luxuries on E the pa- 

triotic desire for independence might 
by a cause so trivial and yet so dangerous as the 
frippery of female fashions. Mrs. Warren, I 
remember, did good service to the cause of lib- 
m she wrote, she 


” 





His wife, Mrs. Martha Washing 4 ly 
called by courtesy Lady Washington—of course, 
went up with her husband to the Government 
House, She was a refined, thoughtful woman, 
with a great blending of strength, sweetness, and 
simplicity in her character. With the calm self- 
possession of a Christian lady she entered on her 
duties as wife of the President and, officially, the 
first woman in the land, while she continued 
to maintain in her habits and deportment the 
simplicity of dress and the sincerity of speech for 
which she had always been remarked. At first 
she was almost overwhelmed with the hosts of 
visitors, many of them idle and frivolous, that 
she had to receive. ‘This was soon brought into 
rule, General Washington had a ‘‘ reception” 
on Wednesdays, from one to five o'clock, and his 
wife on Fridays, for the same number of hours, 
dispensing with as much of mere ceremonial and 
state as possible. 

There were, however, some ladies who wanted 
more splendor, and they resolved to ask a special 
audience, and try to alter the plans of the wife 
of their illustrious President. 

One morning three fair dames appeared at the 
Government House; they were dressed out in 
the utmost gayety and splendor, as if nature had 
formed them merely to carry finery and trinkets. 
Diamonds sparkled in their ears and glittered on 
their necks. Their hair was puffed out, frizzled, 
crimped, and tortured in every form but that of 
nature’s elegance. They wore, also, high head- 
dresses, adorned with artificial flowers and nod- 
ding plumes, and fluttering ribbons to crown the 
edifice of hair which Fashion then decreed should 
encumber their heads and brains, ‘Their hands 
were emblazoned with rings, their wrists encum- 
bered with ruffies, clasps, and bracelets, Stitf 
muslin rose like foam around their chests and 
shoulders; and though their rich brocaded silks 
fell in costly folds about them, and partially hid 
thé pressure that gripped in their waists, yet the 
pent-up heart had to sympathize with the op- 
pressed brain, overweighted with Fashion’s load. 
‘They came rustlitig and fluttering into the pres- 
ence of the lady they sought. She received 
them in a plainly furnished room, in which she 
spent her mornin 

With dignified courtesy the thoughtful matron 
rose to greet her visitors. Her well-filled book- 
case—made for use, not show—was behind her 
chair; her table, with her work-basket and ma- 
terials for work, before her; and in her hand 
were her knitting-needles, the useful companions 
of many lonely houts. Gravely, yet most court- 
eously, she heard the remarks which, with falter- 
ing speech, they had come to make. For they 
did not find it so easy to speak of luxury and 
display as desirable, when they were face to face 
with the noble woman who, through years of 
anxiety and privation, had ministered to the 
wants and mitigated the sufferings of the soldiers 
during the terrible struggle for nag gen 
Somehow their faces soon lost the defiant air 
and vain simper they had worn when they first 
entered her presence, and had deepened into se- 
riousness and respectful attention as the wife of 
Washington, after hearing them, said: 

** Ladies, you came to advise me, and, as far 
as kindness prompted you, I am obliged for the 
motive, though I can not act on your suggestions. 
You are all in the bloom of life. Many years, I 
trust, are before you. My age, even more, far 
more than my station, sanctions my giving you 
some advice. Dear ladies, suffer the word of 
exhortation. Should Christian women, honored 
wives and mothers, be content to aim at no high- 
er glory than that of the insect that glitters in 
the sunbeam—to be as the fire-fly, or the hum- 
ming-bird? You spoke of the greatness of my 
husband. His dear mother ever looked well to 
the ways of her household. She taught him to 
be industrious by her example, for her spinning- 
wheel spun the clothes he wore from his earliest 
days; and she, like myself, loved the knitting- 
needles.” (She looked, as she spoke, at her knit- 
ting.) ‘* Ladies, during eight years of ceaseless 
struggle the women of America—the mothers 
of the land—spent no money on finery for them- 
selves. ‘They spent all their available means in 
providing clothing for the army, which, but for 
that succor, must have perished in our long and 
bitter winters. I do not wish to boast; I did 
only my duty; nay, I know it was my privilege, 
as Washington’s wife, to toil for the men under 
his command. I always went into winter-quar- 
ters with him. In summer time I and his mo- 
ther and my friends were at our spinning-wheels. 
Once, in the winter, I had sixteen looms under 





pensed with, except absolute necessaries.’ I 
remember Mrs. Warren amusingly put down a 
fancied list of articles an American lady could 
not dispense with; I forget the words, but—” 

**T can find them,” said the lady President, 
reaching her hand to a book on the shelves be- 
hind her, and, after a tittle search, coming to the 
words : 
* An inventory clear 

Of all she needs, Lamira offers here: 

Some -— and lutestrings, blonde and Mechlin 


laces, 
Fringes and jewels, fans and tweezer-cases ; 
Gay cloaks and hats of every — and size, 
Scai and ribbons of dyes, 
With ruffies stamped, and aprons of tambour; 
Ti pe and handkerchiefs at least three score, 
Add feathers, a satins and ducapes, 
And head-dresses in pyramidal shapes. 
So weak Lamira and her wants so few 


In youth, ry dees antiquated page 


The poor ladies, as the inventory was read 
over, looked down at their dresses with dismay. 
Almost every article enumerated they were wear- 
ing. Impressed, not offended, they left the pres- 
ence of the noble matron, bearing her words in 
their minds, and, it is to be hoped, their influence 
in their hearts; for she gave not merely the pre- 
cept of the lip, but the example of her life. 





IDLING AWAY A SUMMER DAY. 
See illustration on page 537. 


N the sultry heats that we are experiencing just 
now, idling seems the only ideal happiness ; 
and certainly the personages in our artist’s pretty 
sketch are enjoying the dolce far niente in the 
most approved fashion. ‘These youths and maid- 
ens, lounging on the grass in the shady forest by 
the brook-side, and perchance building pleasant 
castles for the future, are certainly to be envied. 
And the picture will be appreciated quite as much 
by those to whom such breezy retreats are a dream 
as by those who can happily enjoy their reality. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by HArpeR & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE REPORT. 

Durine Lord Chetwynde’s absence Hilda re- 
ceived constant communications from Gualtier. 
He had not very much to tell her, though his 
watchfulness was incessant. He had eontrived 
to follow Lord Chetwynde to London, under dif- 
ferent disguises, and with infinite diffi ; and 
also to put up at the same house. Lord Chet- 
wynde had not the remotest idea that he was 
watched, and took no pains to conceal any of his 
motions. Indeed, to a mind like his, the idea 
of keeping any thing secret, or of going out of 
his way to avoid notice, never suggested itself. 
He was perfectly open and free from disguise. 
He stopped at the Hastings House, an elegant 
and quiet hotel, avoided the clubs, and devoted 
himself altogether to business. At this house 
Gualtier stopped also, but could find out nothing 
about Lord Chetwynde’s business. [le could 
only learn this much, that Lord Chetwynde 
went every day, at eleven o’clock, to the office 
of his solicitors, Messrs. Pendergrast Brothers, 
with whom he was closeted for an hour or more. 
Evidently there was some very important busi- 
ness between them; but what that business was, 
or to whom it might have reference, was a per- 
fect mystery to Gualtier. This was about the 
sum and substance of the information which his 
letters conveyed to the anxious Hilda. 

For her part, thing which Gualtier men- 
tioned about Lord le was read by her 
with eager curiosity. She found herself admir- 
ing the grand calm of this man whom she loved, 
this splendid carelessness, this frank and open 
demeanor. That she herself was cunning and 
wily, formed no obstacle to her appreciation of 
frankness in others; perhaps, indeed, the ab- 
sence of those qualities in herself made her ad- 


easily 


which she could never hope to gain. Whatever 
his motive or purpose might be, he was now 
seeking to carry it out in the most.open manner, 
never thinking of She was work- 
ing in the dark ; he was acting in the broad light 


Could there be between one like him and one like 
her? Could any cunning on her part impose 


| upon him? Could she ever conceal from him 


Ter — and tortuous nature? Could he not 

iscover it? Would not his clear, open, 
honest eyes see through and through the mask 
of deceit with which she concealed her true 
nature? There. was something in his gaze 
which she never could: face—something which 
had a fearful significance to her—something 
which told her that she was known to him, and 
that all her character lay open before him, with 
all its cunning, its craft, its baseness, and its 
wickedness. No arts or wiles of hers could 
avail to blind him to these*things. This she 
knew and felt, but still she hoped against hope, 
and entertained vague expectations of some final 
understanding between them. 

But what was the business on which he was 
engaged? What was it that thus led him so 
constantly to his solicitors? This was the prob- 
lem that puzzled her. Various solutions sug- 
gested themselves. One was that he was merely 
anxious to see about breaking the entail so as to 
pay her back the money which General Pomeroy 
had advanced. ‘This he had solemnly promised. 
Perhaps his long search through his father’s 
papers had reference to this, and his business 
with his solicitors concerned this, and this only. 
This seemed natural. But there was also an- 
other solution to the problem. It was within 
the bounds of possibility that he was taking 
measures for a divorce. How he could obtain 
one she did not see, but he might be trying to 
do so. She knew nothing of the divorce law, 
but had a general idea that nothing except crime 
or cruelty could avail to break the bonds of 
marriage. That Lord Chetwynde was fixed in 
his resolve to break all ties between them was 
painfully evident to her; and whatever his im- 
mediate purpose might now be, she saw plainly 
that it could only have reference to this sepa- 
ration. It meant that, and nothing else. He 
abhorred her, and was determined to get rid of 
her at all hazards. This she plainly saw. 

At length, after a few weeks’ absence, Gual- 
tier returned. Hilda, full of impatience, sent 
for him to.the morning-room. almost as: soon-as 
he had arrived, and went there to wait for his 
appearance. Shedid not haveto wait long. In 
a few minutes Gualtier made his ‘appearance, 
obsequious and deferential as usual. 

**You are back alone,” said she, as she greet- 

ed him. 
‘*Yes; Lord Chetwynde is coming back to- 
morrow or next day, and I thought it better for 
me to come back first so as to see you before he 
came.” 

** Have you found out any thing more ?” 

‘*No, my lady. In my letters I explained 
the nature of the case. I made all the efforts I 
could to get at the bottom of this business, and 
to find out what you called the purpose of his 
life. But you see what insuperable obstacles 
were in the way. It was absolutely impossible 
for me to find out any thing in particular about 
his affairs. I could not possibly gain access to 
his papers. I tried to gain information from 
one of the clerks of Pendergrast—formed an ac- 
quaintance with him, gave him a dinner, and 
succeeded in getting him drunk; but even that 
was of no avail. ‘The fellow was communicative 
enough, but the trouble was he didn’t know 
any thing himself about this thing, and had no 
more knowledge of Lord Chetwynde’s business 
or purposes than I myself had. I have done all 
that was possible for a man in my situation, and 
grieve deeply that I have nothing more definite 
to communicate.” 

‘*¥You have done admirably,” said: Hilda ; 
‘* nothing more was possible. I only wished you 
to watéh, and you have watched to good purpose. 
This much is evident, from your reports, that 
Lord Chetwynde has some all-engrossing pur- 
pose. What it is can not be known now, but 
must be known some day. At present I must 
be content with the knowledge that-this purpose 


**T have formed some conjectures,” said Gual- 


r. ‘ 

**On what grounds? On any other than those 
which you have made known to me ?” 

‘No. You know all.” 

‘*Never mind, then. I also have formed con- 
jectures, and have a larger and broader ground 
on which to build them. What I want. is not 
conjectures of any kind, but facts. If you have 
any more facts to communicate, I should: like 
very much to hear them.” 

‘* Alas, my lady, I have already communicated 
to you all the facts that I know.” 

Hilda was silent for some time. 

“You never spoke to Lord Chetwynde, I sup- 
pose?” said she at length. 

‘*Oh no, my lady ; I did not venture to come 
into communication with him at all.” 

‘* Did hé ever see you 2” 

‘*He certainly cast-his eyes on me, once or 
twice, but without any r ition in ee 
really don’t think that. he 
istence of a person like me.” 

‘* Don’t be too sure of that. .Lord«Ghetwynde 
is one who can see every thing without appearing 
to see it. His eye can take-in at one glance the 
minutest details. He is a man whois quite ea- 
pable of making the discovery that-you were. the 





mire them in others, since they were qualities 


steward of Chetwynde. What:measure did you 
take to avoid discovery. 2” : 





is conscious of the ex-. 





Gualtier smiled. 

‘*The measures which I took were such that 
it would have puzzled Fouché himself to pene- 
trate my disguise. I rode in the same compart- 
ment with him, all the way to London, dressed 
as an elderly widow.” 

‘* A widow?” : 

“Yes; with a thick black veil, and a very 
large umbrella. It is simply impossible that he 
could my disguise, for the veil was too 
thick to show my features.” 

‘* But the hote]?” 

‘*At the hotel I was a Catholic: priest, from 
Novara, on my way to ica. I wore spec- 
tacles, with dark glasses. No friend could have 

ized me, much less a stranger.” 

‘* But if you went with the clerks. of Pender- 

that was an odd disguise.” 

“Oh, when I went with them, I dropped that. 
I became an,American naval officer, belonging 
to the ship Niagara, which was then in London. 
I wore a heavy beard and mustache, and talked 
through my nose. Besides, I would: drink no- 
thing but whisky and sherry cobblers. My Amer- 
ican trip proved highly advantageous.” 

** And do you feel confident that he has not 
recognized you ?” 

‘*Confident! Recognition was utterly impos- 
sible. It would have required my nearest friend 
or relative to have recognized me, through such 
disguises. Besides, my face is one which can 
very easily be disguised. I have not strongly 
marked features. My face can easity serve for 
an Italian priest, or an American naval officer. 
I am always careful to choose only such parts as 
nature has adapted me for.” 

‘* And Lord Chetwynde is coming back ?” 

“ec Yes. ”» 

‘* When ?” 

‘¢'To-morrow, or next day.” 

‘*T wonder how long he will stay ?” 

‘‘That is a thing which no one can find out 
so well as yourself.” 

Hilda was silent. 

‘*My lady,” said Gualtier, after a long pause. 

‘* Well?” 

‘*You know how ready I am to serve you.” 

‘* Yes,” said Hilda, dreamily. 

**If this man is in your way he can be re- 
moved, as. others have been removed,” said Gual- 
tier, in a low voice. ‘‘Some of them have been 
removed by means of my assistance. Is this 
man in your way? Is he? Shall I help you? 
For when he goes away again I can become his 
valet. I can engage myself, bring good rec- 
ommendations, and find employment from him, 
which will bring me into close contact. ‘Then, 
if you find him in your way, I can remove the 
obstacle.” 

Hilda’s eyes: blazed: with a lurid light. She 
looked: at Gualtier like a wrathful demon. The 
words which she spoke came hissing out, hot and 
fierce : 

**Curse you! You do not know what you are 
saying. I would rather lose a thousand such as 
you than lose Aim! I would rather die myself 
than have one hair of his head injured !” 

Gualtier looked at her, transfixed with amaze- 
ment. Then his head sankdown. These words 
crushed him. 

“*Can I ever hope for forgiveness ?” he falter- 
ed at last. ‘‘I misunderstood you. I am your 
slave. I—TI only wished to serve you.” 

Hilda waved her hand. 

**You do not understand,” said she, as she 
rose. ‘‘Some day you will understand all.” 

‘¢Then. I will wait,” said Gualtier, humbly. 
**T have waited for years. I can still wait. I 
only live for you. Forgive me.” 

Hilda looked away, and Gualtier sat, looking 
thoughtfully and sadly at her. 

‘*There is one thing,” said he, ‘‘ which you 
were fortunate to think of. You guarded against 
a danger which I did not anticipate.” 

“Ah!” said Hilda, roused by the mention of 
danger. ‘‘ What is that?” 

‘* ‘The discovery of so humble a person as my- 
self. Thanks to you, my assumed name has 
saved me. But at the same time it led to an 
embarrassing position, from which I only escaped 
by my own wit.” 

‘¢ What do you allude to?” asked Hilda,-with 
languid curiosity, ~ _. 

‘**Qh, it’s the doctor. You know he has been 
attending Mrs. Hart. Well, some time ago, be- 
fore I left for London, he met me, and talked 
about things in general. Whenever he meets 
me he likes to get up a conversation, and I gen- 
erally avoid him; but this time I couldn’t. Aft- 
er a time, with a. great appearance of concern, he 
said : 

‘¢¢T-am-sorry to hear, Mr. Gualtier, that: you: 
are about to be superseded.’ 

** «Superseded!’ said I. 
mean ?” 

‘¢¢T-hear. from some gossip of the servants 
that there is a new steward,’ 

***A new steward! ‘This is the:first that I 
have heard of it,’ said I. ‘I am.the only stew- 
ard here.’ 

‘¢ This one,’ said he, ‘is—a—-Mr. M‘Kenzie.’ 

‘¢*M ‘Kenzie!’ said I, instantaneously— 
*M‘Kenzie!’ And I laughed. ‘Why, I am 
Mr. M‘Kenzie.’ 

“¢¢ You!’ said-he, in utter amazement. ‘Isn’t 
your name Gualtier?’ 

***Oh no,’ said I; 


‘What do you 


‘that is a name which I 


adopted, when a music-teacher, for professional 


oreign names are always: liked bet- 
E s y real name is M‘Ken- 
. The-late. Earl knew-all about it, and so 
does Lady Chet 2 

“The doctor looked a little puzzled, but at last 
accepted my explanation and went off. Still I 
don’t like the look of the thing.” 

‘*No,” said Hilda, who had listened with no 
great interest, ‘‘it’s not pleasant. But, after all, 
there was no danger even if he had thought you 
an impostor.” 
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‘* Pardon me, my lady; but doctors are great 
gossips, and can send a story like this flying 
through the county. He may do so yet.” 

At another time Hilda would have taken 
more interest in this narration, but now she 
seemed so preoccupied that her usual vigilance 
bad left her. Gualtier noticed this, but was 
scarcely surprised. It was only a fresh proof of 
her infatuation. 

So after a few moments of silent thoughtful- 
ness he left the room. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
A STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 


On the day after Gualtier’s interview with 
Hilda, Lord Chetwynde was still in London, oc- 
cupied with the business which had brought him 
there. It was between ten and eleven in the 
morning, and he was walking down Piccadilly 

_on his way to the City, where he had an appoint- 
ment with his solicitors. He was very much 
preoccupied, and scarcely noticed any thing 
around him. Walking on in this mood he felt 
his arm seized by some one who had come up 
behind him, and a voice exclaimed : 

‘¢ Windham! by all that’s great! How are 
you, old fellow?” and before he had time to re- 
cover from his surprise, his hand was seized, 
appropriated, and nearly wrung off by Obed 
Chute. 

To meet Obed Chute thus in London was cer- 
tainly strange, yet not so very much so, after all. 
London is vast, multitudinous, enormous—a na- 
tion rather than a city, as De Quincey well re- 
marks—a place where one may hide and never 
be discovered; yet after all there are certain 
streets where strangers are most frequent, and 
that two strangers should meet one another here 
in one of these few thoroughfares is more com- 
mon than one would suppose. After the first 
surprise at such a sudden greeting Windham 
felt it to be a very natural thing for Obed Chute 
to be in London, and evinced as much pleasure 
at meeting him as was shown by the other. 

‘* Have you been here ever since your return 
to England ?” he asked. 

‘*QOh no,” said Windham, ‘‘I’ve only been 
here a short time, and I have to leave this after- 
noon,” .- 

‘*T’'m sorry for that; I should like to see you 
—but I suppose it can’t be helped; and then I 
must go back immediately.” 


‘“Ah! You are on your way to America, 
then ?” 

‘“*America! Oh no. I mean—go back to 
Italy.” 

“*Ttaly ?” 


“Yes; we're all there yet.” 

‘*T hope Miss Chute and your family are all 
well?” said Lord Chetwynde, politely. 

‘* Never better,” said Obed. 

‘Where are you staying now?” 

‘Tn Naples.” 

‘* It’s a very pleasant place.” 

‘“Too pleasant to leave.” 

‘¢ By-the-way,” said Lord Chetwynde, after a 
pause, and speaking with assumed indifference, 
“were you ever able to find out any thing about 
—Miss Lorton?” 

His indifference was but poorly carried out. 
At the mention of that name he stammered, 
and then stopped short. 

But Obed did not notice any peculiarity. He 
answered, quickly and earnestly : 

‘*Tt’s that very thing, Windham, that has 
brought me here. I've left her in Naples.” 

‘*What?” cried Lord Chetwynde, eagerly ; 
‘she is with you yet, then?” 

S© Yous” 

“In Naples ?” 

“Yes—with my family. Poor little thing! 
Windham, I have a story to tell about her that 
will make your heart bleed, if you have the 
heart of a man.” 

““My God!” cried Lord Chetwynde, in deep 
emotion ; ‘‘ what is it? Has any thing new hap- 
pened ?” 

“*Yes, something new—something worse than 
before.” 

‘*But she—she is alive—is she not—she is 
well—she—” 

‘*Thank God, yes,” said Obed, not noticing 
the intense emotion of the other; ‘‘ yes—she has 
suffered, poor little girl, but she is getting over 
it—and one day I hope she may find some kind 
of comfort. But at present, and for some time 
to come, I’m afraid that any thing like happi- 
or peace or comfort will be impossible for 

er.” 

‘*Ts she very sad ?” asked Lord Chetwynde, in 
a voice which was tremulous from suppressed agi- 
tation. 

‘*The poor child bears up wonderfully, and 
struggles hard to make us think that she is cheer- 
ful; but any one who watches her can easily see 
that she has some deep-seated grief, which, in 
spite of all our care, may even yet wear away her 
young life. Windham, I’ve heard of cases of a 
broken heart. I think I once in my life saw a 
case of that kind, and I’m afraid that this case 
will—will come at last to be classed in that list.” 

Lord Chetwynde said nothing. He had no- 
thing to say—he had nothitig todo. His face in 
the few moments of this conversation had grown 
ghastly white, his eyes Wéte HX€d on vaciiticy, 
and an expression of intéiSe pain spréad over 
his features. He watkéd aldtiz by bed Chitte's 
side with the uncertiin stép of one Who walks 
in a dream. 

Obed said nothing for some time. His owl 
thoughts were reverting to that young girl whom 
he had left in Naples buried under a mountain of 
woe. Could he ever draw her forth from that 
overwhelming grief which pressed her down? 
They went on together through several streets 
Without any particular intention, each one occu- 
pied with his own thoughts, until at last they 





found themselves at St. James’s Park. Here 
they entered, and walked along one of the chief 
avenues. 

“You r ber, Windham,” said Obed at 
last—‘‘ of course you have not forgotten the sto- 
ry which Miss Lorton told about her betrayal.” 

Lord Chetwynde bowed, without trusting him- 
self to speak. 

‘* And you remember the villain’s name, too— 
of course.” 

“* Yes—Gualtier,” said Lord Chetwynde. 

“*T put the case in the hands of the Mar- 
seilles police, and you know that up to the time 
when we left nothing had been done. Nothing 
has been done since of any consequence. On 
my way here I stopped at Marseilles, and found 
that the police had been completely baffled, and 
had found no trace whatever either of Gualtier or 
of the maid Mathilde. When I arrived at Mar- 
seilles I found that the police there had been on 
the look-out for that man for seven weeks, but in 
spite of the most minute inquiry, and the most 
vigilant watchfulness, they had seen no sign of 
any such person. The conclusion that I have 
come to is that he never went to Naples—at 
least not after his crime. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it likely that he remained in France. 
The only thing that I can think of is that both 
he and the maid Mathilde went back to En- 
gland.” 

‘* There is Germany,” said Lord Chetwynde, 
who had not lost a word, ‘‘or the other states 
of Italy. Florence is a pleasant place to go to. 
Above all, there is America—the common land 
of refuge to all who have to fly from the Old 
World.” 

“Yes, all that is true—very true. It may 
beso; but I have an idea that the man may still 
be in England, and I have some hope of getting 
on his track now. But this is not the imme- 
diate purpose of my coming. That was caused 
by a discovery of new features in this dark case, 
which show a deliberate plan on the part of 
Gualtier and others to destroy Miss Lorton so as 
to get her money.” 

‘*Have you found out any thing else? Has 
any fresh calamity fallen upon that innocent 
head ?” asked Lord Chetwynde, in breathless 
anxiety. ‘‘ At any rate, it can not be so bad as 
what she has already suffered.” 

**Tn one sense it is not so bad, but in another 
sense it is worse.” 

“* How ?” 

‘* Why, it is not so bad, for it only concerns the 
loss of money ; but then, again, it is far worse, 
for”’—and Obed’s: voice dropped low—‘‘for it 
shows her that there is an accomplice of Gual- 
tier’s, who has joined with him in this crime, 
and been a principal in it, and this accomplice 
is—her sister!” 

“Great God!” cried Lord Chetwynde, aghast. 
‘* Her sister ?” 

‘*Her sister,” said Obed, who did not, as 
yet, think it necessary to tell what Zillah had re- 
vealed to him in confidence about their not 
being sisters. 

Lord Chetwynde seemed overwhelmed. 

Obed then began and detailed to him every 
circumstance of the affair of the draft, to all of 
which the other listened with rapt attention. A 
long discussion followed this revelation. Lord 
Chetwynde could not help seeing that Miss Lor- 
ton had been betrayed by her sister as well as by 
Gualtier, and felt painfully affected by the cold- 
blooded cruelty with which the abstraction of 
the money was managed. To him this “Ella 
Lorton” seemed wronged as no one had ever 
been wronged before, and his heart burned to 
assist Obed Chute in his work of vengeance. 

He said as much. ‘‘ But I fear,” he added, 
‘*that there is not much chance. At any rate, 
it will be a work of years; and long before then, 
in fact, before many weeks, I expect to be on 
my way back to India. As to this wretched, 
this guilty pair, it is my opinion that they have 
fled to America. Hilda Lorton can not be old in 
crime, and her first instinct would be to fly from 
England. If you ever find those wretches, it 
will be there.” 

“‘T dare say you are right,” said Obed. 
‘* But,” he added, in tones of grim determin- 
ation, ‘“if it takes years to find this out, I am 
ready. I am willing to spend years in the 
search. The police of Italy and of France are 
already on the track of this affair. It is my in- 
tention to direct the London police to the same 
game, and on my way back I'll give notice at 
Berlin and Vienna, so as to set the Prussian 
and Austrian authorities to work. If all these 
combined can’t do any thing, then I'll begin to 
think that these devils are not in Europe. If 
they are in America, I know a dozen New York 
detectives that can do something in the way of 
finding. out even more artful scoundrels than 
these. For my own part, if, after ten years of 
incessant labor, any light is thrown on this, I 
shall be fully rewarded. I’d spend twice the 
time if I had it for her, the poor little thing!” 

Obed spoke like a tender, pitying father, and 
his tones vibrated to the heart of Lord Chet- 
wynde. 

For a time he was the subject of a mighty 
struggle. The deepest feelings of his nature 
were all concerned here. Might he not now 
make this the object of his life—to give up every 
thifg, and search out these infernal criminals, 

d avenge that fair girl whose image had been 

xed so deeply on his heart? But, then, he 
feared this task. Already she had chained him 
to Marseilles, and still he looked back with 
anguish upon the horror of that last parting 
with her. All his nature yearned and longed to 
feel once more the sunshine of her presence; 
but, on account of the very intensity of that 
longing, the dictates of honor and duty bade 
him resist the impulse. The very tenderness of 
his love—its all-consuming ardor—those very 
things which impelled him to espouse her cause 
and fight her battles and win her gratitude, at 








the very same time held him back and bade him 
avoid her, and tear her image from his heart. 
For who was he, and what was he, that he 
should yield to this overmastering spell which 
had been thrown over him by the witchery of 
this young girl? Had he not his wife? Was 
she not at Chetwynde Castle? ‘That odious 
wife, forced on him in his boyhood, long since 
grown abhorrent, and now standing up, an im- 
passable barrier between him and the dearest 
longings of his heart. So he crushed down de- 
sire ; and, while assenting to Obed’s plans, made 
no proposal to assist him in any way in their ac- 
complishment. 

At the end of about two hours Obed an- 
nounced his intentions at present. He had come 
first and more especially to see Messrs. Tilton & 
Browne, with a hope that he might be able to 
trace the affair back far enough to reach Hilda 
Lorton ; and secondly, to set the London police 
to work. - 

‘* Will you make any stay ?” asked Lord Chet- 
wynde. 

‘*No, not more than I can help. I can find 
out soon whether my designs are practicable or 
not. If they can not be immediately followed 
out, I will leave it to the police, who can do far 
better than me, and go back to Naples. Miss 
Lorton is better there, and I feel like traveling 
about Italy till she has recovered. I see that 
the country is better for her than all the doctors 
and medicines in the world. A sail round 
Naples Bay may rouse her from the deepést 
melancholy. She has set her heart on visiting 
Rome and Florence. So I must go back to my 
little girl, you see.” 

‘*'Those names,” said Lord Chetwynde, calm- 
ly, and without exhibiting any signs of the emo- 
tion which the allusion to that ‘‘little girl” 
caused in his heart—‘‘ those namés ought cer- 
tainly to be traceable—‘ Hilda Lorton,’ ‘ Ella 
Lorton.’ The names are neither vulgar nor com- 
mon. A properly organized effort ought to re- 
sult in some discoyery. ‘ Hilda Lorton,’ ‘ Ella 
Lorton,’” he repeated, ‘‘ ‘ Hilda,’ ‘ Ella’—not 
very common names—‘ Hilda,’ ‘ Ella.’” 

He repeated these names thus over and over, 
but the names gave no hint to the speaker of the 
dark, deep mystery which lay beneath. 

As for Obed; he Knew that Hilda was not 
Hilda Lorton; and that a search after any one 
by that name would be useless. Zillah had told 
him that she was not her sister. At length the 
two friends separated; Lord Chetwynde sayirg 
that he would remain in London till the follow- 
ing day, and call on Obed at his hotel that even- 
ing to learn the result of his labors. With this 
each went about his own business; but into the 
mind of Lord Chetwynde there came a fresh 
anxiety, which made him have vague desires of 
flying away forever—off to India, to Australia— 
any where from the power of his overmastering, 
his hopeless love. And amidst all this there came 
a deep longing to go to Italy—to Naples, to give 
up every thing—to go back with Obed Chute. 
It needed all the strength of his nature to resist 
this impulse, and even when it was overcome it 
was only fora time. His business that day was 
neglected, and he waited impatiently for the 
evening. 

Evening came at last, and Lord Chetwynde 
went to Obed’s hotel. He found his friend 
there, looking somewhat dejected. 

‘*T suppose you have accomplished nothing,” 
he said. ‘‘I see it in your face.” 

‘*You’re about right,” said Obed. 
going back to Naples to-morrow.” 

** You've failed utterly, then?” 

“Yes, in all that I hoped. But still I have 
done what I could to put things on the right 
track.” 

‘* What have you done ?” 

** Well, I went first to Tilton & Browne. 
One of my own London agents accompanied me 
there, and introduced me. ‘They were at once 
very eager to do all that they could for me. 
But I soon found out that nothing could be 
done. That girl—Windham—that girl,” re- 
peated Obed, with solemn emphasis, ‘‘is a little 
the deepest party that it’s ever been my lot to 
come across. How any one brought up with 
my little girl” (this was the name that Obed 
loved to give to Zillah) ‘‘could develop such 
superhuman villainy, and such cool, calculating, 
far-reaching craft, is more than I can under- 
stand. She knocks me, I confess. But, then, 
the plan may all be the work of Gualtier.” 

‘““Why, what new thing have you found 
out ?” 

“Oh, nothing exactly new; only this, that 
the deposit of Miss Lorton’s funds and the with- 
drawal, which were all done by her in Miss Lor- 
ton’s name and person, were managed so clever- 
ly that there is not the slightest ghost of a clew 
by which either she or the money can be traced. 
She drew the funds from one banker and de- 
posited them with another. I thought I should be 
able to find out the banker from whom they were 
drawn, but it is impossible. Before I came here 
I had written to Tilton & Browne, and they had 
made inquiries from all the London bankers, 
but not one of them had any acquaintance 
whatever with that name. It must have been 
some provincial bank, but which one can not be 
known. The funds which she deposited were in 
Bank of England notes, and these, as well as the 
consols, gave no indication of their last place of 
deposit. It was cleverly managed, and I think 
the actors in this affair understand too well their 
business to leave a single mark on their trail. 
The account had only been with Tilton & 
Browne for a short time, and they could not 
give me the slightest assistance. And so I failed 
there completely. ; 

“*T then went to the police, and stated my 
case. The prefect at Marseilles had already 
been in communication with them about it. 
They had made inquiries at all the schools and 
seminaries, had_ searched the directories, and 
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every thing else of that kind, but could find no 
music-teacher mentioned by the name of Gual- 
tier. They took it for granted that the name 
was an assumed one. ‘They had also investi- 
gated the name ‘Lorton,’ and had found one 
or two old county families ; but these knew no- 
thing of the young ladies in question. They 
promised to continue their search, and communi- 
cate to me any thing that might be discovered. 
There the matter rests now, and there I sup- 
pose it must rest until something is done by 
somebody. When I have started the Austrian 
and Prussian police on the same scent I will 
feel that nothing more can be done in Europe. 
I suppose it is no use to go to Spain or Russia 
or Turkey. By-the-way, there is Belgium. I 
mustn’t forget that.” 

It was only by the strongest effort that Lord 
Chetwynde was able to conceal the intensity of 
his interest in Obed's revelations. All that day 
his own business had been utterly forgotten, and 
all his thoughts had been occupied with Zillah 
and her mysterious sorrows. When he left 
Marseilles he had sought to throw away all con- 
cern for her affairs, and devote himself to the 
Chetwynde business. But Obed’s appearance 
had brought back before him in fresh strength 
all his memories of Zillah, and the darker color 
which her tragedy assumed excited the deepest 
feelings of his nature. He struggled against 
this in vain, and his future plans took a color- 
ing from this, which afterward resulted in very 
important events, 

The two friends talked over this matter, in 
which both were so deeply interested, far into 
the hours of the morning, and at length they 
bade each other good-by. On the following day 
Obed was to go to Naples, and Lord Chetwynde 
back to the Castle. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
ANOTHER EFFORT. 





Tue words of Hilda produced a deeper effect 
upon Gualtier than she could have imagined. 
Accustomed to rule him and to have her words 
received and her commands obeyed without 
remonstrance, she had grown to think that those 
words of hers were all-sufficient by themselves, 
and needed no explanation. She did not make al- 
lowance for the feelings, the thoughts, and, above 
all, for the passions of one like Gualtier. She 
was taken up with her own plans, her cares, her 
desires, and her purposes. He, on his part, was 
absorbed in one desire, and all that desire was 
centered upon the one who held herself so grand- 
ly aloof from him, using him as her tool, but 
never deigning to grant him any thing more 
than some slight word or act of kindness. Her 
last words had sunk deep into his soul. They 
revealed to him the true condition of things. 
He learned now, for the first time, that she loved 
Lord Chetwynde, and was anxious to gain his 
love in return. Lord Chetwynde, he saw, was 
not an obstacle to be removed from her path, 
but rather an object of yearning desire, which 
was to be won for herself. He saw that she 
wished to be in reality that which*she was now 
only in name, and that falsely —namely, Lady 
Chetwynde. ‘lo a mind like his such a discoy- 
ery was bitter indeed. All the vengeful feelings 
that lay dormant within him were aroused, and 
henceforth all the hate which he was capable of 
feeling was turned toward this man, who had so 
easily gained for himself that love for which he 
had labored so long, so arduously, and yet so 
vainly. Had he not devoted years to the task 
of acquiring that love? Had he not labored 
with patience and unfaltering devotion? Had 
he not endured slights and {nsults without num- 
ber? Had he not crossed the ocean in her serv- 
ice in search of information which she wished 
to gain? And for all this what reward had he 
received? Nothing more than a cold smile. 
But here came this man who was at once a 
stranger and an enemy—a man who abhorred 
her, 2a man whom she ought to hate, on whom 
she had wrought fearful injuries; and lo, instead 
of hating, she loved him in a moment! Bitter 
indeed were the thoughts of Gualtier as these 
things came to his mind. Scorn for himself, 
or slights, or indifference, he might have borne 
in patient waiting ; but when the one who showed 
this indifference and this scorn proved eager to 
sacrifice him, herself, and every thing clse to the 
man whom she ought to hate, then his position 
became intolerable—unendurable. ‘The dislike 
which he had telt toward Lord Chetwynde soon 
grew to bitter hate, and the hate rapidly became 
so strong that nothing but implacable vengeance 
would appease it. 

Two or three days after Gualtier’s arrival 
Lord Chetwynde returned. His return was qui- 
et and undemonstrative. The servants greet- 
ed their master with the usual respectful wel- 
come, but he took no notice of them. He went 
to the library, to which his portmantezu was car- 
ried, and after remaining there a few moments 
he went to Mrs. Hart's room. The housekeeper 
was there. 

‘¢ How has she been ?” he asked. 

‘¢ Very much better.” 

‘«Ts she conscious ?” 

‘*Not yet, altogether, but she is beginning to 
”» 

“‘ What does the doctor say ?” 

‘¢He has great hopes, he says; and he tells 
me that unremitting care may yet bring her 
around. He seems to be very hopeful.” 

‘* You have attended her, I hope, as I direct- 
ed.” 

‘Yes, my lord. I have devoted most of my 
time to her. I have neglected the house for her 
sake. I told Lady Chetwynde that Mrs. Hart 
depended upon me, and that I would nurse her.” 

‘*That was not necessary. She might be 
displeased if the house were neglected.” 

**Oh no, my lord. She showed the strongest 
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“I RODE WITH HIM ALL THE WAY TO LONDON, DRESSED AS AN ELDERLY WIDOW.” 


interest in Mrs. Hart, and I have to bring her 
reports of the doctor’s opinions every day.” 

‘Ah! well. I am glad that you have been 
so attentive, You must continuetodoso. De- 
vote yourself chiefly to her. It is my will. If 
hon get into any trouble while I am away, let me 

now, will you? I have given you my address, 
and any letter from you will reach me there.” 

‘* Yes, my lord.” 

Lord Chetwynde then returned to the library, 
and to his business, 

Yes. Itwas true that Mrs. Hart was recovering, 
She had come out of that deep stupor in which she 
had Jain solong. The assiduous attentions which 
she had received were chiefly the 
cause of this, Hilda had heard 
of this, and was greatly troub- 
led. In Mrs. Hart’s recovery 
she saw one great danger, yet 
it was a danger which she felt 
herself powerless to avert. The 
housekeeper had been engaged 
now in this new duty directly 
by Lord Chetwynde, and in her 
present position she did not dare 
to remenstrate. She thought that 
Lord Chetwynde either under- 
stood her, orat least suspected her; 
and believed that any act of hers 
which might lead to the delay of 
Mrs, Hart’s recovery would be . 
punished by him with implac- 
able vengeance. In this deli- 
cate position, therefore, she 
found that the only possible 
course open to her was to wait 
patiently on her opportunities. 
If the worst came to the worst, 
and Mrs. Hart recovered, her 
only resource would be to leave 
Chetwynde for a time at least. 
For such a step she had prepared 
herself, and for it she had every 
excuse. Lord Chetwynde, at 
least, could neither blame her 
nor suspect her if she did so. 
She could retire quietly to Pome- 
roy Court, and there await the 
issue of events, Such a step in 
itself was not unpleasant, and 
she would have carried it into 
execution: long ago had it not 
been for the power which Lord 
Chetwynde exerted over her. 
It was this, and this only, which 
forced her to stay. 

Gualtier also was not unmind- 
ful of this. On the day of: his 
arrival he had learned that Mrs. 
Hart was recovering and might 








her recovery, and the danger that might attend 
upon it, For Mrs. Hart would at'once recognize 
Hilda, and ask after-Zillah. ~ Theré was now no 
chance to do any thing. Lord Chetwynde 
watched over her a8 a son might watch over a 
mother. - These two thus stood before him as ‘a 
standing menace, an ever threatening-danger in 
that path from which other dangers had been re- 
moved at such a‘hazard and at such a cost. 
What could hedo? Nothing. It was for Hilda 
to act in this emergency. . He himself was 
powerless. He: feared’also that Hilda «herself 
did not realize the full extent of her danger. 
He saw how abstracted she had-become, and 
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how she was engrossed by this new and unlooked- 
for feeling which had taken full possession of 
her heart. One thing alone was possible to him, 
and that was to warn Hilda. Perhaps she knew 
the danger, and was indifferent to it; - perhaps 
she was not at all aware of it; in any case, a 
timely warning could not possibly do any harm; 
and might doa great deal of good. Under these 
circumstances he wrote a few words, which he 
contrived to place in her hands on the morning 
when Lord Chetwynde arrived. The words 
were these : 

“* Mrs. Hart is recovering, and the doctor hopes 
that she will soon be entirely well.” 

Hilda read these words gloomily, but nothing 
could be done except what she had already de- 
cided to do. She burned the note, and returned 
to her usual meditations. The arrival of Lord 
Chetwynde. soon drove every thing else out of 
her mind, and she waited eagerly for the time 
for dinner, when she might see him, hear his 
voice, and feast her eyes upon his face. 

On descending into the dining-room she found 
Lore Chetwynde already there. Without a 
thought of former slights, but following only the’ 
instincts of her own heart, which in its ardent 
passion was now filled with joy at the sight of 
him, she advanced toward him with extended 
hand, She did not say a word. She could not 
speak. Her emotion overpowered her. . She 
could only extend her’hand and look up into his 
face imploringly. 

Lord Chetwynde stood before her, cold, re- 
served, with a lofty hauteur on his brow, and a 
coldness in his face which might have repelled 
any one less impassioned. But Hilda was des- 
perate. She had resolved to make this last trial, 
and stake every thing upon this, Regardless, 
therefore, of the repellent expression of his face, ' 
and the coldness which was manifested in every 
lineament, -she determined to force a greeting 
from him. : It,was with this resolve that she held 
out her hand, and advanced toward him. 

But Lord Chetwynde stood unmoved. His 
hands hung down. He looked at her calmly, yet 
coldly, without anger, yet without feeling of -any 
kind... As she approached he bowed. 

**You will not even shake hands with me?” 
faltered Hilda, in a stammering voice. 

‘*Of what avail would that be?” said Lord 
Chetwynde. ‘‘ You and I are forever separate. 
We must stand apart forever. _Why pretend to 
a friendship which does not exist? I am not 
your friend, Lady Chetwynde.” : 

Hilda was silent. Her hand fell by her side. 
She shrank back into herself. Her disappoint- 
ment deepened into sadness unutterable, a sad- 
ness that was too profound for anger, a sadness 
beyond words. So thedinner passed on. Lord 
Chétwynde was calm, stern, fixed in his feelings 
and in his purpose.’ Hilda was despairing, and 
voiceless in that despair. For the first time she 
began to feel that all was lost. © . 





WHAT THE WHOLE FAMILY SAID. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
wt did the whole family say? Well, 

listen now first to what the little Marie 

said, : 
It was the little Marie’s birthday—the most 
beautiful of all days, she thought. All her 


small girl-friends and boy-friends came to play 
with her, and ‘she wore her finest frock; this 
had been given to her by Grandmother, who 
was now with ‘the good God; but Grandmother 
had cut it and made it herself before she went 
up into the bright, beautiful heavens. The ta- 
ble in Marie’s room was shining with presents. 
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There was the prettiest little kitchen, with all 
the belongings of a kitchen; and a doll that 
could twist its eyes, and cry, ‘‘ Ugh!” when you 
pinched its stomach. Ah! and there was ‘a pic- 
ture-book too, full of the prettiest stories, to be 
read when somebody could read. But it was 
more beautiful than all the stories in the world 
to live to see many birthdays, 

‘Oh, it is so beautiful to live!” said the lit- 
tle Marie. ‘* Godfather said that was the most 
beautiful fairy tale.” 

In the room next her were both her brothers ; 
they were big boys, one of them nine years old, 
and the other eleven. They thought it beauti- 
ful to live too—to live in their way; not to be 
babies like Marie, but thorough-going school- 
boys; to get their high mark in class, to fight 
their school-fellows, and like them all the better 
for it; to skate in the winter, ‘and ride veloci- 
pedes in summer; to read of baronial castles, 
with draw-bridges and dungeons, and to read of 
discoveries in Central Africa. On this subject, 
though, one of the boys had a misgiving—that 
all might be discovered before he was grown a 
man; then he was to go out on adventures, 
Life is the most beautiful fairy tale, said God- 
father, and one takes a part in it one’s self, 

It was on the parlor-floor these children play- 
ed and lived; on the flat above them dwelt an- 
other branch of the family. And here too were 
children, but they had slipped their- leading- 
strings, they were so big; one son was seven- 
teen, and another twenty; but one of them was 
very old indeed, said little Marie; he was twen- 
ty-five, and engaged to be married. All of them 
were well off; had good parents, good clothes, 
good attainments; and they knew their own 
minds. 

‘*Clear the way! down with the old hoard- 
ings!” said they. ‘‘A free look-out into the 
wide world; ‘that is the finest thing we know 
of! Godfather is right; life is the most beau- 
tiful fairy tale of all!” 

Father and mother, both elderly people (old- 
er than the children, naturally), said, with smiles 
on their lips, in their eyes, and in their hearts, 
‘¢ How young they are, the young folk! Things 
won’t go on in the world just as they fancy; 
still, they will go on! Life is a wonderful, beau- 
tiful fairy tale!” 

Higher up—a little nearer the sky, as we say 
when people occupy the attics—lived Godfather. 
Old was he, and yet so young in mind; always 
in. good spirits. Many a long story could he 
tell. Far and wide had he been in the world, 
and from all the lands of the world were pretty 
tokens standing in his room. There were pic- 
tures from floor to ceiling, and some of the win- 
dow-panes were of red or yellow glass; if one 
looked through them, the whole world lay in 
sunshine, however gray it might be outside. 
There were green plants growing in a great 
glass case, and in a globe ‘attached to it there 
were gold-fish swimming—they looked at one as 
if they knew many things they would not talk 
about. ‘There was a sweet smell of flowers here 
always, even in the winter; and in winter-time 
a great fire blazed on the hearth; it was so 
amusing to sit looking into it, and to hear how 
it cracked and crackled. : 

‘Tt. reads old memories out loud to me,” 
said Godfather. And it seemed to little Marie, 
moreover, as if many pictures showed themselves 
in the fire. But in the large carved book-case 
close by stood the real books; and the one which 
Godfather read oftenest he called the book of 
books; it was the Bible. There was pictured 
the history of the world and all mankind; of 
the Creation, the Flood, the Kings, and the 
King of Kings. 
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“IT IS SO BEAUTIFUL TO LIVE,” SAID LITTLE MARIE, : 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.rrme.—Black ‘grenadines to be stylish this season 

must be lined with black silk—either in bindings, folds, 
orruches. White lace and pleated tarlatan are worn in 
the necks of such dresses. The pleating on white dress- 
es is made of the dress material, and is seldom bought 
separately. Fluted ruffles, so finely fluted as to re- 
semble crimping, are still worn on white dresses, 
but pleats are more fashionable. —A long article in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. I1., explains the best manner of 
washing laces. 
Mazy.—The side bodies spoken of in the backs of 
dresses @xtend upward obliquely a couple of inches, 
then form a sharp point by the descending curve that 
extends to the waist.—Trim your green poplin with 
black lace two inches wide headed by a ruche of green 
silk. Let the trimming extend up the fronts of the 
corsage and around the neck. Light figured grenadines 
are usually made with blouse waists. Use green but- 
tons on your poplin dress. 

Movists.—It is too early to.speak positively of fall 
fashions. The Scotch shawl.costumes so. much worn 
for traveling will probably be,the standard costume of 
the fall, just as buff linen suits are of the present sea- 
son. The Se a nt aoe call 
them, are 80 popular now r will be more gen- 
erally worn for the next season than they have been 
during this. They Loy gent, pew depend: 
ing for their style more,op the.way in which they are 
draped than on their elaborate tris They were 
described at length in Bazar No..30, Nol. AIL a 

Piox.--Never leave a raw seam. on under-clothing. 
Fell them always.—Let your danghter frizher hair, 
comb ft: back well off the forehead, and..tie a ribbon 
around the head, finishing with a bew on-top. 

Awnnerre.—Trained skirts are.not worn in the streets. 
The proposition to. restore them. metwith general op- 
position. Round skirts are made to.touch the-fioor | 
behind, and as.Jong in front as it is.possible to wear 
them. 

Mas. G. W. H.—Two dollars will buy the Bazar for 
six months, and.ene dollar:for three months. 

J. E. 8. P.—We send the mail regularly fram. the pub- 
lication office on Monday and Tuesday of each week, 
and can not account for the shortcomings of the eit 

Fieu.—Mrs. Valentine’s “Home Book,” an English , 
publication, has a chapterdevoted to.the art of making 

uaria. 


aq 

Miss H. E. W.—Many ladies.are:said. to succeed well 
and earn acomfortable.support.as,weod-eugravers. We 
see no reason why you should not.do-the same, pro- 
vided you. have sufficient talent.and.application. How 
to do it you can best learn from some one in. the pro- 
fession. 

L. 0. M.—We have never seen the engraving con- 
cerning which you inquire, and know.nothing{about it. 

Canzru. Inquiner.—We have already declined an- 
swering any more questions. on the subject of your 
letter. 

Hovusexerrer.—We ere not.responsible for the ad- 
vertisements in our columns; and, never having tested 
the article you mention, know nothing about its merits. 

H. H. M.—England, S¢eotland, and Wales are com- 
prised in Great Britain.. Your other question involves 
geographical and astronomical calculations, for which 
we have neither time nor-space. . 

H. 8.—Your teacher of elocution, who. knows your 
individual style, will be the best judge of the kind of 
reading best suited for your début; but, on general 


Rvrat.—Small fringed napk’ns are used for tea.— 
Read reply above to “An Inquirer.”—U. 8. A. may 
mean United States Army, or United States of Amer- 
ica. As to what the other cabalistic letters you quote 
signify we have not the least idea. 

Inpta.—Your sample is called pina. The material is 
fashionable, but the pattern is not. Make it over silk, 
asingle skirt and long ruffled casaque.—Black silk over- 
skirts should not be lined unless the material is very 
poor. 





DEBILITY. 


Rev. A. Luoyp, of Pekin, Illinois, says that 
the Iron and Sulphur Powders he obtained for 
Mrs. Lioyrp did her so much good that he wishes 

larger supply, as his family are much debil- 
tated. 


~~ 


Sold by druggists. 1 package, $1 00; 3 

, $250. Mailed free. Registered let- 

ters or post-office orders sent at our risk.— HALL 

& Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, 218 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
*‘T wave used the Grover & Baker, Wheeler 
& Wilson, Singer, Florence, and Finkle & Lyon 
machines, and much prefer the Grover & Baker, 


desirable sewing machine in use. I would not 
use any other machine in my family, as I believe 
the Grover and Baker has no equal.”—Mrs. S. 
H. Morrison, South Camden, N. J. 











Corrine Wuee..—B 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
Sap 7 le 


the means of the newly-in- 


ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheelis equally useful for cutting potterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 

delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where;they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. } 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 

Address .GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 

or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 











principles, we should say that a young reader would 
do more wisely to. begin with an unambitious pro- 
gramme of well-selected.miscellanies than to attempt 
those Shakspearean plays, with which the public is al- 
ready familiar, as interpreted: by great artists. 

Exia.—Rub- lemon juice on your face at night, and 
use Lubin's violet powder during the day. 

H. R. 8,—A correspondent sends us the following 
recipe for starching shirt-bosoms: Just before ironing 
dip the bosom in cold starch, then dip into a pan of 
boiling water, rinse out and slap the linen smartly, 
and iron with a very hot iron. The starch will not 
stick, and a beautiful gloss will be produced. 

Miss M. 8, H.—The making of an elaborately trimmed 
dress like the trained house dress illustrated in Bazar 
No. 80, Vol. III., would cost from $25 to $50, if made 
in New York by a fashionable modiste. 

Ax Inqurmer.—When a lady about to be married in- 
tends leaving her native place it is customary to put 
P. P. C. on the cards. If she will remain in the town 
after her marriage it is not necessary.—We gave full 
information about turning down the corners of cards 
in a late Number of the Bazar. 

Gussizr.—A casaque or an upper skirt and body of 
white Victoria lawn would be more stylish than your 
sample, though every thin material is worn in that way 
over black silk.—Wear a black lace bonnet with white 
flowers.—Make your nansook with two skirts and a 
belted basque with flowing sleeves. Trim with pleat- 
ings, or fluted ruffles and puffs.—Your fresh peaches 
will be ornamental on the table in their natural beauty 
without being peeled. Large melons should be sliced, 
smaller ones cut in half.—The lady of the house leads 
the way to her tea-table.—Do not use shaded silks. 
—Get a pattern for your slippers, and buy the neces- 
sary colors with it. Simple cross stitch is most.used 
on slippers.—Wear a short mask veil of. black-net. 

B. A. M.—Make your gray.silk. witha, plain-demi- 
train and a basque withfiowingsleeves. .Cutithie-neck. 
pointed, and trim with pleatings ofthe same and: white 
lace. 

Suxry anp Carriz.—Remove.your knife. and) fork 
before passing your plate atitable:—A. present: of a: 
bouquet is not considered an: indivation of, especial 
interest.—A long draped casaque efi,white- muslin: is 
the prettiest garment to wear over black,silk. 

Katuanrine C.—Short over-skirts.are still-yery, much 
worn, and you. will find patterns: in.»-forthcoming 
Number of the Bazar. The long-over-skints.do:not 
suit all figures. ‘Wrinkles across the:front-breadth of 
an over-skirt are not objectionable. .Put.a:deep pleat 
high on the hips in the second side.geam. of, theskirt 
to drape it. The side breadths are-not-gathered intd 
the apron front, but are cut, sloping longer.—Girls of 
seventeen do wear long pluited hair in the city streets. 
The front hair is frizzed. 

H. M. 8.—The jaunty short costume in Bazar No. 26, 
Vol. IIL, of which a cut paper pattern is given, will be 
very stylish made in black silk with ruches of velvet 
and lace. 

Nevitite M.—Your idea about a bathing suit is good. 
Read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 31, Vol. 
III., for further information on the subject.—You will 
find patterns and all the details of riding-habits in Ba- 
zar No, 33, Vol. I1I.—Pleat your muslin ruffles, and 
let them show only at the lower edge of the flounce.— 
The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” costs $1.—From $2 to 
$4 a yard is the price of handsome sash ribbon. Reli- 
able and well-known stores will fill your order as well 
as if you were present.—We are gratified by your en- 
thusiastic commendations, 


LIVE PEOPLE. 


Eaon Sone nas A Prano ACOOMPANIMENT. PRICE 
Five Cents racu. The whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog Along, Boys. 
196. Laogh While You Can. 
Go It While Yon’re Young. 

150. I'll Ask My Mother. 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 

89. Nothing Else to Do. 

84. Bell goes Ringing for Sarah. 

194. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 

182. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 

106. Never Mind the Rest. 

87. Paddle Your Own Canoe. 

29. Up in a Balloon. 

89. The Flying Trapeze. 

61. The Lancashire Lass. 

14. Little Maggie May. 

9. crampeaee Charlie. 

5. Not for Joseph. 

1. Captain Jinks. 
108. Tommy Dodd. 
Address BENJ. W. HITOHCOCK, 
Publisher of Harr-Dime Music, 
24 Beekman: St., New York. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SBWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 





and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 


R 623 BROADWAY, 
= New York. 


1940..2x° =r 1870. 
PAIN KILLER. 








repntation.as an alleviator of pain and a preserver of 
health, It-has become a household remedy, from the 
-factthat.it gives immediate and permanent relief. It 

is:aspurely vegetable preparation, made from the best 
and purest materials, safe to keep and to use in every 
family. It is recommended by physicians and persons 
of all classes, and to-day, after a public trial of thirty 
years—the average life of man—it stands unrivaled 
and unexcelled, spreading its usefulness over the wide 
world. Its large and increasing sale affords positive 
evidence of its enduring fame. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

Prrry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I., Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE.—A first-class Board- 
ing School for both sexes. College course for ladies 
and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine 
departments. Term opens Sept. 5. Rev. ALONZO 








FLACK, A.M., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


as in my opinion the most durable, efficient, and : 


This. celebrated medicine has won adeservedly. high . 


THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


OF A 


WAttHam Waten 


BEATS 
4 times a second, 
240 times a minute, 

14,400 times an hour, 
345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10,368,000 times a month, 
126,144,000 times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY. 

It must not only run all day, but all night ; 
not only on week days, but on Sundays and Hol- 
idays. It qmst.muphanging up or lying down— 
upside, or right side up.’ Ht. gnust keep run- 
ning when the wearer sits dowp or stands up, 
when he walks or rides. In fact, it is expected 
to. do its duty at all. times, in every place, and in 
every position. Piss ce 












e foncea day, 
it faithfu' y tie’ for y in fd and twenty-six 
million times in a year,. withou ‘eguiring fresh 
oil ail that time. sical 
A GENUINE WARPHAM WATCH 
CONTALNB ; 
5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws, 


and 98 other f al 
altogether 163 separate 
pieces. 


EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH -HAS 
SEVEN JEWELS, 


The Extra Jeweledhave Eleven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 


Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred thousand 
dollars; yet we gell these Watches in a solid-silver 
hunting case for $18. e same Watch conld not be 


made by hand and finished as perfectly for ten times 
as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 
is interchangeable, like a Springfield rifle—that is, any 


part of one Watch is exactly like the same part in an- 
other; and if ten Watches of one grade were taken 


apart, and the screws, wheels, sprin were. mixed 
together, ten Watches could a eee 
rr 

‘or 





ts together again without any reference to. 
former combination. This is a great advantage. 
if any part of a. Waltham Watch:is injured, we can al- 
ways replace.it.at a trifling expense. 
is made with special reference to durability. Other 


watches will run-for a year or two,. pad tnetalate § 
and require constant repairs; but a Waltham Watch 
will run faithfully for many years. 


We.sell these Watches— 


In Solid-Silver Hunting Cases, $18. 

In Solid-Gold Hunting Cases, #70. 

We have prepared an Ilustrated -Price-List, which 
describes the various grades of Watchesindetail, gives 
the weight and quality of the cases, and all other in- 
formation necessary for an intelligent selection. We 
wa cs one would send for it before ordering a 


WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 
Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York: 


Please send me your illustrated Price-List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisemeat in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


(Sign name and address in full.) 


The terms on which we sell 
Watches are very liberal. We wil 
them by Express to any one, in any. 
or Territory, with the bill y , 
ed on delivery. On every we. 
there are printed instructions to 
Express agent to allow the purchase 







ry, you need not take it; and even after 
you have taken it, if it should. not prove 
satisfactory, we will exchange it with- 
out expense, or 


Refund ‘the Money. 


We have sent out over Fiye Thousand of these 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and not 
one of these was on account of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the money 
more. 


Texas can buy a Watch from us.4 
will cost him. no more.than if div 
in-New Work. All this. is oxpinan ed: 
the Price-List. 





—_—, 


Waltham Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, 
Oroide, or Filled Cases whatever (these are all 
other names for Brass or German Silver). The 
Waltham Watch is worthy of a solid gold or sil- 
ver case, and we do not propose to sell it in any 
other. 


Let every one send for a Price-List. 
Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO, 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, 





aser 
to open the package and the 
Watch before paying. If not.sai = | STER. 


We have no Agents, and our ; ‘ 
the same-toall. A resident of Or. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do zot sell 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISIIED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gt Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. = 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled — 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a —— Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Lhagel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
cae x Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
‘0 which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. at 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND _THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and ireland. With a Railroad Map 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. 
PemsroxE Ferriver. Revised Edition: Ninth 
a Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerrcor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Drxon, Author 
of ‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun S.C. Aunort, Author of “The French Rev- 

olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Nustrated Histories. 


THE BA BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person},Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
16mo,- ai: Raper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 
GHRISTIANEPY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 


Relation veen Spontaneous and Reflective 
‘ Greece and’ .the Positive Teaching of 
p . By B. F. Cooxer, D.D., 


“and eel Philosophy in the 













ersity of wn. 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 
THE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Politics wrth: piven of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Gorge Hass . slated and Ed- 
ited, with an-Intraduction, .. Notes, and 


BNZIE, F.S.A., 
fipns. Svo, 


ndices, by Kunnera R. H.Mai 
RaW “upward of 100° 
FRHSH NOVELS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





TRUE ZO . By.F. W.Roprmson, Author 

of. “Stern ty;” “Po -Humanity,” “Mattie: 

be 3 ral,” * Carry’s Confession,” 
“KN ’s Friend,” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

JOHN: A Love Story. By. Ouenant, Author of 
‘anes ** Chronicles of Carlingford,” “The Min- 
ister's Wife,” “Life of. wd Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper,.60 cents. 

MAN AND WIFE. By Waxrm.Couuns, Author of 
** Avmadale,” “Moonstone,” No Name,” ‘The 


Woman in White,” = With TMlustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


| MISS THACKBRAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 


The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Lllus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Ww.11am Bi.aox, Author of ‘In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. cee 

N NEGESSITY. By F. W. Rosson, Author 
of ‘“Poor,Humanity," * Mattie : a Stray,” “ For Her 

Sake,” “‘Carry's Confession,” ‘No Man's Friend, 

&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
‘‘Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
Dead, " “ A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarurs 
Reape, Author of ‘Hard Cash,” ‘Griffith Gaunt, 
&c., &c. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of ‘Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
ling the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
\ in. any other American edition. Paper, 
7 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 26. 
2S DUOD Ea EDETOR oe Food 
‘Xourself in:His Place.” Uniform w e Bos 
old. Edition of Charles -Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Ilustrated. Price $1 00. 
we All ’3 Editions of “Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Mustrated. 


THE VICAR OF BULL A MEO. By. AntHony 
Trottorz, Author of The 5 rtrams,” “Gastle 
Richmond;” “Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm, 
“Small Honse at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODUONS, 
and ORGANS, of six_first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for — 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
Extraordinary inducements to purchasers 
in 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


PARIS AND DOMESTIC MADE SUITS, 
Street and Evening. 


ROBES, LADIES’ WHITE RUFFLED LAWN AND 
LINEN SUITS. 


CHILDREN’S PIQUE AND LINEN DRESSES, 
BLOUSES, GABRIELLES, &c. 
PANIER BEDOUINS, 

The latest style. 


A handsome assortment of 


PARIS AND DOMESTIC MADE LADIES’ HATS, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, &c. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


|. ‘eee CONSTABLE, & CO. 

are offering 
The Balance of their Summer Stock of 
LADIES' OUTFITTING GOODS, 

In White and Colored Lawn Suits, Morning Wrappers, 
BATHING SUITS, 

Pique and Cambric Suits, 

Plain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses for Misses, 

Sun Bonnets and Sea-side Hats, 

Plain and Embroidered Corsets and Corset Covers, 

Toilet Baskets, 

Plain and Tucked Skirts, 

Baptismal Robes and Caps, &c., 

At Reduced Prices, to close the season. 
HOSIERY, of all descriptions, and Undergarments. 
SUMMER SILKS. 

Summer Dress Fabrics, at very low prices. 
Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze Chambrais, Grena- 
dine Bareges, Paris-Printed Organdies and Lawns. 
“Varieties in Traveling-Dress Materials,” Piques and 
Marseilles, English and French Prints, &c. 
SUMMER SHAWLS, from $2 upward. 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, New York. 














| Tene & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 

LADY’S TROUSSEAU “B” FOR $200. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............+ @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen (rrr, 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200.. 12 00 
bby inen «ESS @ 3 00.. 18 00 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 7 50 
3 Tucked ‘“ re @ 3 50.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 500.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 

3 Embr’d keg bn 

Pueted VOKGS. ..cccstccvecss @ 10 00.. 30 00 
DF WGN BEAT os cance cacianccecs @ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers ......cccsceceees @ 400.. 800 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 400.. 800 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 16 00 
$200 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. . 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are GrapEp To Fit any 
Tieure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOI{ 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU STREET SUIT... 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ce 
WALEBING SURE cs0650.08-5 500.5 cae ne 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS... 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME...... re 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT............ “ 34 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. ; 

Tn ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


Corset, Skirt Support: 




















—, || er, and BUSTLE 
Lael Wp Is just the article needed by every 
=n ii lady who consults 
Li \ HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
a SE Testimonials in its favor are con- 
3 i ~ stantly being received from all parts 
A) of the country. 
] dy Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 
A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Nava] Academy. 





+ * Se GHEE ARY BOARD- 
NY. Send for Circular. oo ER Remgeoegele, 








THOMSON'S NEW STYLES. 
VENTILATING axo GOSSAMER 


AND IMPROVED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
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The Glove-Fitting, in its Improven Snape, Fur.- 
NEss Or Bust, and Lenern, is pronounced Faultless. 


The new styles are cut upon the same principle, 
but composed of new materials, eclipsing all others 
for warm climates and as a Summer Corset, and yet 
are suitable to wear all the year round. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
391 Broadway, N.¥Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the United States. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harper & Brotuers, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 





M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 

IBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, ann ECCLESIAS- 

TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. By Mrs. S.J. Hatx. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. ith two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Fue A household book for every Christian fam- 

y- 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering thém for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now iu the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Broruers, New York. 








The Rights of the Sick.—It is the right of 
every invalid to know what his medicine is, and why 
it is prescribed. Is any sufferer from dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, headache, costiveness, or heartburn, desir- 
ous to know what Tarrant’s SettzErR APERIENT is, 
and why he ought to take it? The answer is simple. 
It is the chemical equivalent of the Seltzer Spa water, 
and the greatest physicians the world has ever seen 
have pronounced that water a specific for the com- 
plaints in question. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


“Tt would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 











Abounds in sensible seein for keeping one's 
person in proper order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 
own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 
spond: of Cincinnati Chronicle. 

Full of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many a social quanda- 
ry.—Portland Transcript. 





Pus.isnEep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $1 00. 








THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


_ 


HARPER’S 
COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


RE. F. W, ROBERTSON 


$1 50 each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES ON CORINTHIANS, 
AND ADDRESSES OF THE LATE FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 840 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON BY THE 
LATE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, the 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. With Portrait on 
Steel. Large 12mo, 838 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 

The publishers take pleasure in commending to 
public favor their complete and uniform Edition of 
the Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more 
compact and neat than any other in the market, 
while its extraordinary cheapness puts it within the 
reach of many who have been heretofore prevented 
by their high price from possessing’ this author's 
life and writings. - 





Pusiisuep by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





tz Harrre & Brorurrs will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. : vies . y 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
» SAPOLIO, 


For General 

RRS Household purposes 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP 
for cleaning windows (without water), removing 
stains from marble and paint, scouring and polishing 
cutlery and culinary articles, and excellent for gen- 
eral house-cleaning purposes. 


7 211 Washington Street, New York. 
W holesale, { 30 Oxford Street, London. 





ESTB, 1809, 







. 











HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER. — An 
indispensable household helper. Sharpens 
all SHEARS and SCISSORS as well as TABLE 
CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it. Never 
out of repair. Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge. 
Does not wear the blade. Lasts a lifetime. Simple, 
effective, convenient, and durable. Sold by Hardware 
and House-Furnishing Stores. Price $1. Send for 
A. C. IVES, Sole Proprietor, 
45 Beekman Street, New York. 


BLooMineTor NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
reens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
srocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 

at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. e best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Ont Macatng Witnout Money. 
For a ere address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Sample. 











IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
WORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrsuuran, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 





OW ’TIS DONE; or, THE SECRET 
OUT.—Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, Card- 
iology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL “ Book 
of Wonders.” A valuable book. 17,000 sold. 1Sth 
edition. Mailed — for 25 cents. Address 


UNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








1aiLgYs Chronos. 








Maps and Plans of European Cities. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Ma 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. 
PemBrokE Fetrrmer. Revised Edition: Ninth 
ite. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 








HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferringr. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
te Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


Harrrr & Broruers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED, — The Nation, N. Y. 





““A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harper's Wrexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local in.ciest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harrer's Weekty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to orn. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's WrexKiy consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 








Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harrer’s Bazar has gained a success'the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As aun illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrrr’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ Zhe 
Criyptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘ Cord and Creese,” ‘* The Dodge Club, 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—Z'he Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
PER’s MaGazinE. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical ee are of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’s MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR 
Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harere’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Meeazine, Harver’s Weexvy, and Harrvrn's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazink 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tres For ApvErtisine IN Harrer’s Pertopicas. 
Harper’s Macazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displiy, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A Cuxcx-grep Exrrrrence—That 
of the railway-station men. 


” . te 
Arrgactive THEATRICAL ADVER- 
the present 


drama en 
To conclude with the la ble aft- 
er-piece called “ Nothing to Wear.” 


———~>———_ 
Why is a balloon like silence ?— 
it gives ascent. 
per gives the-following ac- 
A r gives . the: fo) A 
cumk ot a financial transaction 
which took in an office in 


the clerk, who, in turn, paid half of 
his debt by giving the coin to the 
cashier. The latter handed the cent 
to the office-boy, remarking, “‘ Now 
I only owe you one cent.” The of- 

the cent to the 


te the clerk, thereby disc’ g the 
entire debt. 


—_—o 

At a late fashionable wedding the 
bridal party being a little dilatory 
the organist played ‘‘ Eager to meet 
prone love ;” and again, the lovers not 
coming, he sounded forth, “‘ Robin’s 


yyou 


__ [Aveusr 20, 1870, 








THE BLESSED ONES. 


R. ee ee or 
never lend money, nor listen 
tedious stories. : . 


political i 
Blessed are they that are lean; for 
there is a chance to grow fat. 
Blessed are they that are ignorant ; 
for they are neon im thinking that 
= know every t ng. 
léssed is he that is ugly in form 
fas sha’n’t 


Blessed are they that expect no- 
thing; for they not be disap- 


ni 
Pane are they that do not adver- 
tise ; for they.s! rarely be troubled 
with customers. 

a. 


Tuer SLavE or THE Rinc—A new- 
made wife. 


—_—o——_——. 

Green Gaces—Young lovers’ vows. 
How,can you pull a house down if 
raze it ? j 

; a 
You can’t marry a-miss if you mar- 
ry a widow. 
A Quaker, rightly adhering to the 
rules of his sect, invariably called a 
yew-tree ‘‘ Thou tree.” 


eee 
What bird does General Prim most 
resemble ?—A kingfisher. 














not here.” SS ES 
‘ R 
1—HOW SHE W N. CoS ae FERS ss His Bustness.—‘* What is your 
cog lhcrasibeed Young lady piyeicions are multi- | business?” asked a judge of a pris- 
plying rapidly throughout the coun- | onerat the bar. ‘ Well, I s’pose 


4.—HOW SHE CAME OUT, 





ou . 
try, and consequently the young men are decidedly | might call mea locksmith.” cewhen did you last work “Mary, why did you kiss your hand to the young 
FACETIZA. mete sickly on they used & be. s at the business?” “Last night, when I heard the call | gentleman opposite this morning?” said a careful pa- 
Errrara on a Watoumaker.—Here lies, in a hori- — > for the perlice, an’ I made a bolt for the area door.” rent to his bloomin, bey, 

zontal position, the outside ‘case of Peter Pendulum, What portions of the body are the best travelers ?— —$—___—.______. Why, the fellow had e impudence to throw a kiss 
er. In ty was the mainspring, and pru- | The two wrists (tourists). A man who drinks drams seldom has any scruples. clear across the street to me, and, of course, I threw it 
dence the lator, of his life. Humane ” back indignantly. You wouldn’t have me 

generous, and liberal, his hand never stopped enco e him by keeping it, would you? 

ll he had relieved distress. So nicel 


=, were all ee ys = van od 
went wrong, except when- set agoing by 
ple who did not know his k ; and even 

m he was easily set right ee AY He had 
the art of disposing of his time so well that 
his hours glided away in one continual round 
of pleasure and delight, until an me 4 
minute put a od to his existence, ‘ He 
di this life, wound up, in hopes of be- 
ing taken in hand by his Maker, and of being 
thoroughly cleansed and repaired, 8e 
agoing in the world to come. 


reg= : . Suspicious paternal relative is convinced 


> 
When is a tombstone like a tallow-dip? 

—When it is set up for a late husband. 

—————_—— 


An agriculturist has a new use for cats. 
He says: “‘My way to cure a sulky steer 
that lies down when yot first yoke him is 
to take a cat and let her put her paws on 
the end of the steer’s n and, if neces- 
sary, hold her rather hard. My word for it, 
‘he will be on his feet quick.” 

5 — ooo 


Aras Hosprrauity.—The host must not 
* observe his guests closely. ‘Take that hair 
‘out of the morsel thou art eating,” said an 
’- Arab to his guest. ‘Since thou watchest 
me’'so narrowly,” replied the other, “‘ by the 
head of the bing I will never eat with 

* thee in.” - Ne 


—_—_—>_———_ 
Savine Hiuserr.—A party of youn men 
were telling what they would do if they were 
shipwrecked far out upon the sea, and left 
buffeting with the wayes without a plank to 
sustain them. Each one gave his opinion, 
excepting Paddy Murphy: ‘ Bad cess to ye 
for a cowardly set of spalpeens! Ye'd all 
be after savin JOUTSEYES, an’ not trying to 
save one another, Why, 
it would swim to shore an’ save 






















































































an’ thin come back and ‘thry to save an- : : vat Rapin. pcx nyel bread icles sineeae ona 
sre = ' : = a Rie he ete ke nc hat 
SS ae nD cee —————O en’ en he came e a 
Illinois has a preacher who gets his con- = . = | ———S—S—SS== PARTE EE a = i ene disappeared. He placed the lentils and went 
gregation in church, lockséthe door, and  __$=—==——=—=—= dal . " == : for more bread. when he returned the len- 
preaches Shame eel oe Soneen Htects — SSS = SRE Ba Le Na eye Pa ee 9 A 
a 6) t. e hed ——>——__ Ce —— Bo ET = TS = 
Soaks tp other Sunday before they came RD REE ace earns = canal Seon nea e ——_—— dean the bread had son oe ip) aa 
down with one h dollars he was anx- ; Tasers eT a ve Pe got any more my good - 
ious to collect. ee eT OO ee ee vish, FA dade fay den r= 
—_———~ ——— .— oa us made urneys - 
ae ; f 
we THE SEA-BOARD MUST BE MADE OF— — aac a een Pee 2 eect en, oe eet pe dee ~ Ayton ay oe 





_ 
An old colored woman in Racine, one 
hundred and seven years of age, dec! 
that she has worn herself out as for the white 
folks, but hopes, by a few years of quiet, to outgrow it. 


est had finished, conversation began. 

“Where art thou going on leaving here?” 

“To Irdan.” «What for?” ' “There is a 

: : ; very tt doctor in that town, and Iam ig 

A politician boasted that he could tell any kind of Lord Raglan, says a French paper, had only one arm tet cons ult I am ill, and my appetite is bad.” 

wine or liquor, blindfold, merely by-the taste. ‘He was | —the right—and this is “Well, if it beso, and if he cures thee, by the head of the 
tri d = for Waterloo 


rr with one kind after another, and readily named , an Prophet, I implore thee, do not come back this way!” 
How To KEEP yoursELY Dry—Eat freely of red her--| them.’ At last a glass of water was handed him. He | wearing on a finger of his left , 


rings and salt beef, and don’t drink. tasted it, hesitated, tasted it again, smelled it, re- | son anneau de “en. 


3.—ISN’T FLOATING DELICIOUS! 


tasted it, and then said, “I give it up. 
That’s a brand of liquor I never got 
hold of before.” 


ncailles 
gaged ring”), A shot took off his 
arm, when, turning to his aid-de- 
camp, he said, avec ce beau sa 


Sroid 

Saal which he exhibited later at Inker- 
MODEL MATRIMONIAL ADVER- | mann, “Go and look for my ring.” 

ee A country clergyman, paying a pro- 

Fone tetiien tong, —_—— visit = dying ‘neighbor, 

accesso! Who was & very chur: and univers- 

All the ries ally unpo ular man, put the usual 

Eyes—here I hesitate— ee ee ee 

“Oh yes,” said the sick man; “I 

“Well,” said the simple-minded 


minister, “‘I am glad you are; for the 
neighbors are willing.” 
































Nose of the Grecian type— 
Not to seem proud, 
Some little latitude 
Therein allowed. 
Figure ‘that’s squeezable, 
oe lump, age id fat, 
eers Clear of scraggin 
Couldn’t stand that. is 
Quiet and lady-like, 
resses with taste, 
Ankle displayable, 
Neat little waist. 


~~ + 
An urchin being sent for five cents’ 
worth of maccaboy snuff, forgot the 
name of the article, and asked for five 
cents’ worth of make-a-boy sneeze. 


——_——— 

A little school-boy out West pre- 
sented the teacher the following note 
from home, as an excuse for ness: 

“Baby cross Biscuit to Bake Had no 
Baken powders the dog up set the cof- 
fee pot the cat licked the Milk and got 
ht. up late Excuse.” 

Common ements, 

But, in a word, 
Those of the useful kind 
Greatly preferred. 
Little bit musical, 
Able to sing, 
Claribel, Gabriel, 
That sort. of thing. 
Chatty and sociable, 
kes a cigar, 
Pleasant old people, pa- 
‘a and mamma. 
Pious, devotional, 
Gentle and kind; ; 
Teach in the Sunday-school, 
If she's a mind. 
Lady of such a stamp 
Wanting a bean, 
Strictly in confidence, 
Knows where to go. 

(Here follow name and address in full.) 
P.S.—Applicant penniless 
cuitte with tin” ‘ 

eteris. paribus, 
Latter would win. 


—_>—— 

“Oh, mother,” said a little boy as 
he stood looking at a lake by moon- 
light, ‘‘see how the moon sprinkles 
down on the water!” 


——_>—__—— 

In Nevada a contemplative Digger 
Indian sat watching a party of base- 
ball players, who seemed to-him to be 
working very hard. Turning to one 
of them, he asked, “How much you 
get one day?” 





—_—_—_o———_—_ 
Dyine ror Love—Coloring your 
mustache to please a woman. - 


——__———_ 

__. Two certificates of death in the San 
‘Fraucisco coroner's office read, ‘* Died 
from rapture of the head,” and “ Suf- 
focated by eating poison.” 


—_————— 
A Joint Concern — Anxiety about 
the butcher's bill. 
—2— 
Anotuer Estimate or Dickens.— 
A French paper printed at New Or- 
— leans recently contained the following 
A constant reader writes to ascer- | announcement: ‘Charles Dick 
tain if the cold shoulder so. often | the great American romancer, di 
given to poor dependents is baked or Yortendey of a wey. He was the 
roasted. Walter Scott o ica. 









































America.” 5.—AFTER THE BATH. 


ANEW YORK BELLE AT LONG BRANCH. 


2—VENUS RISING FROM THE SEA. 
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